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A Ford Truek 


will do your hauling at a very low cost per mile 








AT PLANTING-TIME, a Ford truck will 
bring all your supplies out from town 
at low cost. With its 40-horse-power 
engine and 4-speed transmission, it has 
a wide range of speed and power — 
ample speed to save time on the smooth 
highway, and abundant power to haul 
a full load of seed, fertilizer or machin- 
ery through steep, rough backroads or 
down muddy lanes out into the fields. 

When the time comes to market your 
products, you can profit again by Ford 
economy. Many farmers find that it 
pays to haul direct to central markets, 
because they can sell at better prices. 


With the Ford, this added distance is 
covered at small extra cost, while the 
speed and alert performance of the 
Ford shorten the time of the trip. 

The economy of Ford trucks begins 
with their low first cost. After months 
and years of constant use, and thou- 
sands of miles of service, the operating 
and maintenance economy of the Ford 
becomes strikingly apparent. 

This is because the Ford is easy and 
economical to keep in repair. Its chassis 
is of simple and rugged design, con- 
tributing to reliability and long 
life, and reducing the necessity 























for frequent servicing. Replacement 
parts are low in cost, and service from 
Ford dealers is prompt and efficient 
The Ford 11-ton truck chassis is 
available with either 1314-inch or 
157-inch wheelbase. It can be equipped 
with stake-sides and cattle-racks, for 
use on the standard platform body. 
There is a choice of open or closed 
cabs, single or dual rear wheels, aud 
high or low rear-axle gear-ratios. You 
may purchase a Ford truck on conve 
nient, economical terms through the 
Authorized Ford Finance Plans 

of the Universal Credit Company: 
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Mule Preferred 


A Story of a Mule Team, Some Bootleggers and 
Two Amateur Sherlocks 











T WAS Tuesday afternoon, 
| and how it was raining! 
There I sat, wondering how I 
was going to get enough news to 
fill up the local part of the paper. 
Prospects were poor, I admitted 
as I looked out the window. Then the tele- 
phone rang. Fine! I thought, as | went over 
to the big desk where Jim Adams, the boss 
and owner, held forth. 
“This is Pete,’’ the voice told me over the 


wire. ‘‘I got a wild elue on that Anderson 
ease. How would you like to take a ride 
with me?’ 

Well, that was a break. The Anderson 


ease was good for a story in our paper, the 
Eagleville Herald, any day. The Andersons 
were well known, and the sudden disappear- 
ance of Hazel Anderson, wife of one of our 
prominent farmers, had caused a sensation 
that carried the story to many of the big 
dailies in surrounding states. But I wasn’t 
sure of wanting to go when I glanced out of 
the window. However, my curiosity was too 
great, and so, without any-hesitation, I told 
Pete Madson I’d be over to his office as soon 
as 1 could get my swimming togs on. 

‘Oh, you won't need them,’’ Pete told me 
in his genial way. ‘‘I’m going to drive, and 
I'll stop by for you in about five minutes and 
tell you all about it when I get there.’’ 

So I wrote a note to the boss, saying there 
might be a follow-up on the Anderson ease, 
laid it on his desk and hunted out my old 
raincoat and dug up a pair of rubbers. These 
had just been connected with my feet when 
a honking was heard, and outside I saw 
Pete's car. 

‘““When news doesn’t come, 
it,”’ I told Jane, the office 
went out into the weather. 
PETE MADSON was smiling, as always, 

and I eouldn’t tell at first just how much 

of a lead he might have on the ease. He 
opened the door of the ear, and I crawled 
into the front seat, and Pete put the car in 
gear and started off. It wasn’t very light, as 
the day was going to end shortly, and fall 
days at four o’clock are generally dreary. So 
it was a few moments before I felt the pres- 
ence of another passenger in the automobile, 
and then I had a shock, for there was Fred 
Anderson himself. Fred wasn’t very talka- 
tive, and up until now he hadn’t been willing 
to go with the sheriff on any of the clues of- 
fered to help find his wife. So his presence 
Was extra interesting to me. Was this an 
important trip? What was up? Where were 
fi. going? These, and many other questions, 

flashed thru my mind as I settled down in 
the seat, for I sudde only began to realize more 
than ever that if I had been let in on a elue 
Which might solve the famous disappearance 
case, there was real news and money in it for 
“es Hazel Anderson’s sudden departure 
from Eagleville terr itory two months before, 
Without leavi ing even the slightest clue, was 
Something of a sensation. 

The Andersons had been threshing. The 
job was finished late in the afternoon, and 
the machine and erew had moved over to a 
heighbor’s to set for the following day. Fred 
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we go after 
assistant, as I 
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Anderson was busy out in the stack 
yard putting up a temporary fence to 
keep the eattle from getting too much 
ot the leavings from the machine. He 
came into the house just after dark, 
didn’t look about at the time, think- 
ing perhaps his wife was upstairs or attending 
the poultry. He took his milk pails and went to 
the barn to finish his chores. It was almost eight 
o’clock when he really became worried, for it was 
then he had called his neighbors to ask if Hazel 
was there, and if he should come over to get he 
But Hazel hadn't gone to the neighbors’, as her 
husband had thought, to help with the threshing 
crew supper. 


W Hat might have happened? Fred went 

around the { farm, looked in the hen house 
and out in the garden patch, thinking perhaps 
his wife might have fainted or had an accident. 
But in no place could she be located. First, Fred 
called his neighbor, Charley Smith, and asked 
him to run over. Fred was so serious in his re- 
quest that Charley jumped into his automobile 
and came in a few minutes. Another seareh fol- 
lowed the telling of the news. Then they called 
Sheriff Pete Madson. 

From then on you probably know of the ease. 
As I said before, it was a sensation. Here was a 
farmer’s wife, middle-aged, known for her com- 
munity work 
and a friend to 
every one, just 
naturally disap- 
pearing. Prob- 
ably you read in 
the papers how 
a erew of folks 
suspended har- 
vest operations 
and dragged 
the Wapsie riv- 
er for miles — 
how bloodhounds 
were brought 
from Missouri 
and put on a 
trail that led 
down the road 
toward the river 
and then back to 
the house. Re- 
wards were of- 
fered and adver- 
tisements print- 
ed, and yet Ha- 
zel Anderson was 
gone without a_ 
trace. Reports 
began coming in. 
They never fur- 
nished any real 
elue, and Fred 
soon took the at- 
titude that until they 
really seemed to amount 
to something, he would 
not pay any attention to 
them. In fact, he was 
getting to the point that 
his friends began to 
worry over him. Fred 
was acting peculiarly, 
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too, and rumor had it he might know more 
than he had told. So you can readily guess I 


was excited when I actually saw him in that 
ear with the sheriff. This must be an 
portant clue. 

The car hadn't gone far when I noticed 
the sheriff was driving into his yard across 
from the court house, near the jail. He 
stopped and looked at my feet and then re- 
marked to me: ‘‘Say, I just remembered I 
have an extra pair of galoshes in the house, 
and you ought to have them instead of those 
rubbers. Come in and get ‘em. We'll be back 
in a minute, Fred.’ 


im- 


STARTED to say the rubbers were all 

right, but Pete seemed to put over his 
idea, and so I hopped out and followed him 
into the house. 

‘Bill, do you believe in mediums?’’ he 
asked me, almost before the door was closed. 

‘Medium eggs, blondes or beefsteaks!’’ I 
replied, thinking the sheriff was trying to 
pull one of his well-worn jokes on me. 

‘Listen, Bill,’’ he replied, ‘‘I’m serious. 
I never had any faith in them, but that bird 
out there come to me early this afternoon all 
excited. He had just drove in from Des 
Moines, where he had had a session with 
Madame Pazaza, and after he got thru tell- 
ing me about it all, | wasn’t so sure but what 
we ought to check up. He said he had heard 
of her from a friend and went to consult 
her. Before he had told her who he was, he 
says she told him he wanted news about his 
lost wife. Well, after telling him a lot of 
other things, according to the story, she had 
a spell of some sort, rubbed a couple of black 


eats, and finally wrote ‘Othello’ on a slip of 
paper. At that, she asked Fred if he ever 
lived there. Fred said he hadn’t ever, but a 
half-cousin of his did live in that village, 
and he and Fred had had a falling out ten 
vears ago over a cattle deal. Well, the result 
was, Fred gallops baek here and maintains 
his wife is up there, and we got to go and 
vet her. I wanted to postpone the trip till it 
clears up, but he won't listen, and—well, you 

There was a stranger with 


t gun sticking toward us. 
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know how terrible that road is—here’s your 
overshoes.”’ 

Say, I was excited right then! Imagine the 
story. Medium locates missing wife. Oh, boy! 
but I was r’aring to see that town of Othello 
and look at Cousin Emil—that was his name. 
As we drove along, sliding over the rain- 
soaked road, I did all I could to get Pete to 
pump Anderson. But conversation wasn’t 
flowing freely. That car kept sliding about 
on the road. Once, just as Anderson started 
to tell us something about his cousin and him- 
self, ten years back, the clank, clank of a chain 
was heard, and we stopped. 

‘*Better look at it, Bill, it might be broken.’ 

It wasn’t, but that settled the story, and I 
couldn’t get another lead started. Night had 
settled before we had covered ten of the twen- 
ty-three miles, and as we came into Bethel, a 
medium sized town where we left the main 
highway, I suggested we stop and eat a bite. 
Maybe I could get Anderson to talk a bit more 
after he had a hot cup of eoffee and some 
steak. Besides, I had eaten at the little road- 
side joint a number of times and knew it was 
a good place to get a meal. It was agreeable 
to all concerned, so we sloshed up into the 
yard and unloaded. But no better luck did I 
have than before. 


’ 


NDERSON was intent on just one thing; 

that was to get to Othello and see if his 
wife was there. So the sheriff and I talked 
about football, chicken stealing, better roads 
and weather, and hung onto the ear, for the 
rain was still coming down good and plenty, 
and the road was slippery and bad. The miles 
elicked off slowly. Traffic was light, and that 
helped, and after a while the blackness of the 
night was broken by a few stray lights off to 
the right. 

‘‘That’s your town.’ Pete pointed. ‘‘One 
curve up here and we are almost there.”’ But 
he didn’t make the curve, for it came along 
just then, and, wham! off the road we slid! 
The car just eased over on my side so gently 
I hardly realized we were in a ditch, but the 
water running in on us under the door soon 
told us we had landed in a ditch, creek or 
river, Out we got, and began to labor to get 
the car out and onto the highway again. But 
the three of us didn’t make much progress. 
We were wallowing about in the rain, mud 
and water, when we suddenly heard a swish- 
ing on the road, and there was a fellow driv- 
ing a wagon with a team! 

*Tuek! Oh, Lady Luek!’’ 
Pete. 

Here was a rescuer! So we rushed out to 
the road and stopped the fellow. It was with 
a lot of reluctance that the man, a stranger 
to Pete (supposed to know every one in the 
county) finally agreed to take his team and 
hook on. We had a rope, and, with 
a lot of pulling, tugging and the 
like, we got the ear back on the 
road and were finally bound again 
for Othello. 


I hollered to 


HE sheriff’s car chugged into 
town like a tired-out boy going 
to bed—and about as dirty! We 
stopped at the town store, where 
there was a gleam of light. Emil 
Sanborn lived up the street, and in 
a house off to the right. The store- 
keeper didn’t even seem curious 
enough to wonder why we were 
looking for him, and since this town 
was out of our county, we weren’t 
much acquainted with the folks. 
But we piled into the car again and 
were off to find Emil. We finally 
located the place. Just before we 
stopped at what I thought was the 
house, we saw a light snapped out. 
However, it came on again, and we 
unloaded, and the three of us 
walked up the slippery board walk 
and onto the porch. I[-noticed the 
sheriff feel his hip, but I didn’t 
know whether he was making sure 
he had his protection along or mere- 
ly reaching for a handkerchief. 
Pete rapped on the door. There 
was no answer. He rapped again. 
Still no reply. The lights were 
burning, and presumably someone 
was there. So Pete tried the door. 
It opened easily, and he stepped in- 
side. At the same time he called, 





‘**Hello!’’ Still there was no answer. I had 
stayed on the porch, while Anderson, in a sort 
of anxious way, had closely followed the sher- 
iff inside. Finally I stepped inside and joined 
the other two members of the party. This be- 
ing in a lighted house and yet finding no one 
sort of bothered me. What was the reason no 
one came out? Pete Madson was determined 
to find someone, sinee he had driven this far, 
and if there was anything to that clue he had, 
he was going to run it down. So he remarked: 
** Well, we’ll look around.”’ 

The house wasn’t a prosperous looking one. 
The living-room served both for that purpose 
and as a dining-room, and just off it was a 
bedroom, the bed easily seen from the place 
where we were stand- 


quired if he knew whether there were any 
other relatives in the neighborhood. 

Anderson, who was now looking about, said 
no, that Emil was the only one of the family 
in that town. Then he spied a picture on a 
table and held it up. 

‘‘There’s the dirty pup!’’ he said, as he 
passed the picture over to Madson. 

‘*That fellow!’’ Madson said, sort of aston- 
ished. ‘‘Look here, Bill,’’ and he handed me 
the picture. ‘‘ Ever see him ?’’ 

**See him? Sure! He used to throw hash 
in that Sanitary Lunch in Bethel, or else it’s 
his twin brother.’’ 

‘*Pa’s coming right back,’’ volunteered our 
young friend. ‘‘That’s him now,’’ as we heard 

a ear drive into the 





ing. Toward the back + 
of the house was a 
kitchen. Pete took a 
flashlight out of his 
pocket and went into 
the bedroom and 
eame back. Nothing 
in there; not even 
enough clothes in the 
closet to indicate that 
anyone was living in 
the place regularly. 
So we started for the 
kitchen. It was then I 
heard a sniffle and 
turned quickly. There 
behind one end of an 
old-fashioned sofa a 
small boy and a 
smaller dog were hid- 
ing. When the boy 
discovered we had 


the county. 


come in? 


Farmer’s Wife Vanishes! 


Hazel Anderson had disappeared. 
Fred, her husband, came in from milk- 
ing to find her gone. There was no sign 
of a struggle; there were no clues of 
any sort. It was the prize mystery of 


The first installment of “Brown Mule 
Preferred” sets the reader down in 
the middle of new developments in 
the Anderson puzzle. See if you can 
figure out what happened to Hazel An- 
derson. And what did the gang of boot- 
leggers have to do with the mix-up? 
And where did the brown mule team 


#+ «yard. The boy let go 
of his dog and headed 
for the back door, and 
Anderson, expecting 
something unusual to 
happen, stiffened up 
like a Great Dane dog 
about to launch forth 
on an attack. I stood 
there wondering, and 
we all three faced the 
door. The rain was 
steadily pounding on 
the roof as we stood 
in silence. When we 
heard steps on the 
porch and were pre- 
pared to meet Emil, 
we had a shock. 
**Evening!’’ came 
a voice, as a big man 
came thru the door. 





seen him, he began to —-+4# 
ery loudly. 

‘‘Where’s your father?’’ Pete asked the 
boy. ‘‘We won’t hurt you. Come, tell us!’’ 

All he got was a seene showing a small boy 
burying a fist in one eye, the other grasping 
the apparently unconcerned puppy, and an 
emphatic yelling. 

I decided to adopt another tack : 
the dog’s name ?’’ [ inquired. 

‘*Sp-p-pot!”’ 

‘*Where did you get him?’’ I followed, feel- 
ing progress was being made. 

‘‘Unele Jim give ‘im to me.”’ 

‘Where does he live?’’ I said, petting Spot, 
who was wiggling now, trying to get out of 
his master’s clutches. 

‘‘Uptown. Pa’s there, too.’’ 

‘*Where’s your mother?’’ I kept at the boy. 

‘*With pa and Aunt Hattie.’ 

‘* Well, Bill, that explains something,’’ Pete 
told me, sort of laugh- 
ing. Then he turned 
to Anderson and in- 


‘“*What’s 


“Bill, do you believe in 
mediums?” he asked. 





#- “‘The kid said you 
was looking for me. 
Sorry to keep you waitin’, and glad you went 
on in and kept dry.’’ 

*‘Thanks,’’ Sheriff Madson replied, and 
stated his mission by saying he was looking 
for Emil. 

‘*Emil! Say, he’s the popular kid now, 
ain’t he? Mister, you’re the third fellow 
what’s been here today. Well, Emil and his 
lady friend left yesterday. You see, I own 
this house, and Emil rented it. He didn’t pay 
the rent, and that’s why I’m checking up on 
it today. He didn’t leave much, either, ‘cause 
all this is my furniture. You see, I rent the 
place furnished, and I was showing it to an- 
other fellow just now who might want to take 
it. What’s Emil been doing to you?’’ 

“‘Not much,’’ Pete told him. ‘‘We wanted 
to ask him some questions about a friend of 
his. Say, you know Emil’s wife?’’ 

‘‘Sure I do. And she’s a nice girl, too. 
It’s a shame she got tangled up with that 
bootlegger. She was a Smith girl, and come 
from a good family, but I’m not sure she’s 
Emil’s wife.”’ 

‘**Well,’’ Pete said, ‘‘that’s about it. An- 
derson, you got any questions you want to ask 
this man?”’ 

Anderson shook his head. I could see he 
was bitterly disappointed. So was I. This 
trip had been pretty damp, and there wasn't 
even going to be a paragraph of a story in it. 
Worse than that, we were not even started 
home yet, and here it was nine o’clock, and 
mud worse than ever. 


‘THE sheriff thanked the man who had come 

in ; I told the small boy to take care of the 
dog, and we went out and got into Pete’s car. 
We stopped downtown and bought some cigars 
and as we were getting into the car ready for 
our return trip, I asked Pete what he thought 
about Emil being the waiter at the Sanitary, 
and the report he was bootlegging. 

*‘Sure! He’s been doing that for some time, 
only we can’t pin it on him. I think he’s m 
that gang over at Tempe, but can’t seem to 
prove it. Well, let’s begin to plow mud. Are 
we ready ?”’ 

We started the trip back. Anderson hadnt 
said anything coming up, and when he found 
Emil was gone, he just seemed to take it for 
granted his story from the medium was 4 
fake and settled down to that despondent att! 
tude so characteristic of him for several weeks. 
He was in a bad way, and I, for one, sort of 
felt we ought to do something for him. I made 
up my mind right there to take it up with the 
boss when I got back. 

Well, we were slipping along, Pete was 
humming, as he so (Continued on page 33) 
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intering Calves 
on Cheap Rations 


Fodder and Silage Show Profit in 
Tests Made at Nebraska Station 


plant (ground corn fodder or silage) 

plus a small amount of alfalfa or cot- 
tonseed eake is a far better wintering ration 
for beef calves than a full feed of alfalfa hay 
plus three pounds: of shelled corn per head 
daily. This was the most striking feature of 
the wintering tests reported by the Nebraska 
experiment station on April 17, when two 
thousand farm folks gathered at the Univer- 
sity Farm, at Lincoln, at the annual Cattle 
Feeders’ Day. 

Carrying calves over from fall to spring 
economically has been a troublesome problem 
for cattle feeders ever since baby beef has 
been popular. The problem of the corn belt 
feeder has not been simple. If fed too heavy 
a ration, the ealves were in too high flesh to 
make the best use of grass. This was true 
whether summered on grass alone or in com- 
bination with a grain ration that would fin- 
ish the calves for the September or October 
market. If the ration was not good enough 
for fair gains, the per-pound cost was high, 
and the ealves were not in the best of shape 
to make the best use of grass or grain during 
the summer season. 

This is the second year that H. J. Gramlich 
and his associates at the Nebraska station have 
been working with this problem of economical 
wintering rations for calves on the farms of 
the corn belt. 


“A LL they can eat’’ of the whole corn 


Old Idea Must Give Way 


‘“T always thought that all the alfalfa hay 
they could eat, plus a little corn, could not be 
beaten for a ration for wintering calves,’’ said 
an eastern Nebraska cattle feeder to me dur- 
ing the time the six lots of fourteen calves each 
were driven into the ‘‘square’’ for inspee- 
tion and report on gains, costs, and so forth. 
For a generation, a majority of western corn 
belt feeders have believed as this man be- 
lieved, and laid their plans accordingly. But 
a heavy hay ration must take second place 
in economy and desirability to a whole corn 
plant ration. 

The silage and ground corn fodder calves 
gained twenty-eight to seventy pounds more 
per head during the 145-day wintering period 
than the.lot getting hay plus three pounds 
of shelled corn. Of equal importance to the 
feeder wintering a car or two of calves for 
feeding out next summer, the four lots fed 
Silage or ground corn fodder put on gains 
much more uniformly within the lot than 
the hay ealves did. The hay calves varied 
strikingly in size and condition, tho they were 
a fairly even lot in November. 

This wide variation in gain, size and flesh 
was present in the lot fed similarly last year. 
Probably this is due to two factors. First, 
with a limited amount of grain fed and no 
practical way of mixing it with other feed 
available, the strongest and most greedy of 
the calves get most or all of the grain. See- 
ondly, it is probable that some individual 
calves can utilize more efficiently than others 
aration that is largely composed of high pro- 
tein hay. 

_ Not only is this variation in gains found 
m test calves. During the lunch hour, just 
after the inspection of the calves, the results 
of the test were the chief topie of conversa- 
tion. I heard at least a dozen men around 
me tell of bunches of uniform steer calves 
Which they had bought in October or Novem- 

r, and wintered over on ‘‘all the hay they 
Would eat,’? plus a little grain. When spring 
Came, the calves were so uneven that they 
no longer looked good for feeding out for the 
fall market. And to the man feeding high 


_Wality calves forthe high market of Sep- 


By JAY WHITSON 


tember or October, uniformity in size and 
condition is worth real money. 

The gains on all of the lots were excellent. 
Part of these high gains can doubtless be cred- 
ited to the very favorable winter season. Not 
only does such a winter help the cattle direct- 
ly, but it also keeps the corn fodder in ideal 
cordition, 

One lot was fed a full grain ration of shelled 
corn and alfalfa. They gained at the rate of 
2.34 pounds daily ; an excellent gain for calves 
weighing 420 pounds at the start. 

Second in gain was the lot receiving all the 
corn silage they would eat plus one pound of 
cottonseed cake daily. They gained two pounds 
daily, 290 pounds for the 145 days, an un- 
usual gain, only 49 pounds less than the full- 
fed lot. Last year these two lots were 40 
pounds apart in gains at the end of the win- 
tering period. At the close of the wintering 
test last year, the two lots were full-fed on 
corn and alfalfa in a dry lot for 100 days 
more and sent to market the same day. At 
this time, the silage and cake calves had 
gained back 20 of the 40 pounds they fell 
behind during the wintering period, leaving 
a net gain advantage to the lot full fed for 
235 days of only 20 pounds. The two lots sold 
for the same price. 

In this ease, at least, 100 days of full feed- 
ing, following a really good wintering ration, 
gave a good finish. 

The third lot in rapidity of gain, in the 
test just completed, was the ground eorn fod- 
der and cake lot. They gained 1.95 pounds 
per head daily—seven pounds less for the 145 
days than the silage and cake lot—56 pounds 
less than the full-fed lot. 

This year, as was the case a year ago, the 
whole corn plant in a desirable form (silage 
or ground corn fodder), plus one pound of 
cottonseed cake, gave really remarkable re- 
sults in economy, uniformity and rapidity 
of gains. 

Each cottonseed cake lot had a companion 
lot fed alfalfa hay to balance and supplement 
the silage and ground corn fodder. The silage 


These calves were fed ground corn 
jodder plus one pound of cottonseed 
cake, and made gains of 1.95 pounds 
per head daily. 


Fa 


plus alfalfa hay lot gained 1.71 pounds daily 
—42 pounds less than the lot getting silage 
plus cottonseed cake. Last year, the differ- 
ence was even greater—nearly 60 pounds in 
the 135 days. 

Ground corn fodder plus alfalfa gave a 
gain of 1.83 pounds daily—18 pounds less for 
the 145 days than ground corn fodder plus 
cottonseed cake. 

The lot full fed hay plus three pounds of 
corn gained 1.52 pounds per head daily. A 
gain of 220 pounds for the wintering period 


isn’t to be sneered at, but looks small along- 
side of 290, 283 and so on. 
Two items stand out in this test aside from 


the superiority of the properly prepared 
whole corn plant over alfalfa as the chief feed 
in the wintering ration. First of these is that 
silage or ground corn fodder plus a pound of 
cottonseed cake is a wonderful ration for win- 
tering beef calves. Second, both last year and 
this year, ground corn fodder plus alfalfa was 
only a little behind the fodder &rid cake lot, 
but when the alfalfa is put agaifist cake with 
silage, the difference is striking. Silage and 
cake beat silage and alfalfa .29 of a pound per 
head daily y d .43 of a pound last 
year, while wi ain corn fodder the cake 
lot beat the hay fot .12 of a pound this year 
and .17 of a pound last year. 

The corn which went into the silo and was 
cut for corn fodder for use in this experiment 
yielded at the rate of 21 bushels of shelled 
corn, 5.04 tons of silage and 1.78 tons of corn 
fodder per acre. The low yields of all were 
the result of the drouth, which was extremely 
severe in this part of Nebraska. 

One of the interesting comparisons made 
was that of the amount of corn (in acres) 
when used as shelled corn, silage and ground 
corn fodder to feed calves thru the winter. 
The calves given a full feed of shelled corn 
ate about 30 bushels per head—requiring the 
grain from nearly one and one-half acres to 
earry a calf tltru the winter. The two lots full- 
fed on silage ate an average of 36.5 pounds per 
head daily, or a total of over two and one-half 
tons in the 145 days. Thus, with the corn pro- 
ducing 5.04 tons of silage per acre, an acre of 
this eorn, yielding 21 bushels, would almost 
feed two calves thruout the period, either if 
supplemented with a little alfalfa hay or a 
pound of cottonseed cake per head daily. 


Fodder Shows Advantage 


When an acre of corn was fed as ground 
corn fodder it would feed one calf 220 days, 
against 104 days as shelled corn and 277 days 
as silage. Thus, making it into silage made 
the corn go two and one-half times as far as 
when only the corn grain was used. As ground 
corn fodder the length of time it would feed 
was more than doubled over shelled corn. 

Of course, there is more labor and more 
equipment required to make this more effi- 
cient use of the corn crop thru silage or 
ground corn fodder. With the prices of feeds 
at their present level (corn was figured at 
42 cents a bushel) and the cost of silage and 
ground corn fodder calculated on this corn 
price plus the other costs, the feed cost of 100 
pounds of gain was only $4.82 with the full- 
fed lot and $4.81 with the lot receiving ground 





corn fodder plus cottonseed cake. Gains on the 
ground corn fodder plus alfalfa lot cost $5.13 
per hundredweight, and the silage lots some- 
what more. With grain prices so low, the 
normal ratios of cost on different rations are 
upset. The cost of making the silage and 
grinding the corn fodder make up a much 
larger percentage of the cost of these feeds 
than would have been true had the corn been 
worth 70 or 80 cents per bushel. There- 
fore, the cost of the gains can not be given 
serious consideration. 










Keep the ECRETARY of State 
Marines at Stimson has taken a 

step that may eventually 
Home help to save the United 


States millions of dollars 
and hundreds of thousands of lives. He has 
announced that when United States citizens 
invest in a foreign country, they do so sub- 
ject to the laws of that country, and subject 
to the risks involved in the situation. 

For several years, the United States govern- 
ment has done exactly the opposite of this. It 
has permitted American citizens to invest 
abroad under conditions where the risks jus- 
tified a high rate of interest. Then the gov- 
ernment, has stepped in, used the navy and 
the marine corps to remove a good many of 
these risks, and so permitted the investors to 
collect their high interest without any trou- 
ble. For the investors, it was a fine thing. 
They were allowed to eat their cake and have 
it, too. The risks of insurrection, revolution, 
disorder, and so on, were taken over by the 
United States government. All the investor 
had to do was to go around and collect his 
dividends. 

That policy has led to the employment of 
the armed forces of the United States all over 
the world. Gun-boats have operated on Chi- 
nese rivers, marines have been shot down in 
Nicaraguan jungles, in order to see_ that 
American investors got their dividends on 
time. There was grave danger that a policy 
of this sort would, in the end, lead to war 
with a major power. The policy has already 
led to large and unnecessary expenditures in 
the army and navy, and to the creation of 
hostility toward the United States on the part 
of the citizens of the countries in whose af- 
fairs we have intervened. 

We hope Secretary Stimson stands by his 
guns. We can’t see any sense in paying high 
federal taxes to protect investors who are so 
greedy for returns that they won’t put their 
funds into American property. Instead of 
buying sugar plantations in the tropics, why 
don’t some of them try putting money into 
corn belt farm land? The returns won’t be 
so high, perhaps, but the rest of us won’t 
have to pay taxes to provide armed guards 
over their corn cribs. 


Put Farm HE project of putting 

nearly worthless farm 
Land Back to land back into forests is 
Forest one that seems to be ap- 


pealing more and more 
strongly to farm people. There is still a lot 
of land that is being farmed half-heartedly by 
folks who are not able to make a living off it. 
Yet these farms do produce a good many 
thousand tons of food products to burden an 
already overloaded market. .Prices for farm 
commodities as a whole would be distinctly 
better if all these marginal farms were grow- 
ing trees instead of corn and wheat. 

Such a step would also add to the nation’s 
natural wealth in soil fertility and timber. 
These rough lands, left as they are, lose tons 
of fertility down the rivers every spring. From 
the national point of view, would it not be 
wise to build up reserves of fertility on this 
soil and to replace the timber crop that is so 
rapidly being removed elsewhere ? 

To do anything of this sort, of course, would 
take a very considerable expenditure on the 
part of the federal government. Where would 
the money come from? Right now we are 
sending abroad about a billion dollars a year. 
We save, in other words, enough to supply the 
needs of industries in the country for capital, 
and in addition send a billion dollars overseas 
annually. From the point of view of national 
welfare, is it more important to have a billion 
dollars invested in mills in Germany and Italy 
or to start preserving soil fertility, building 
up a timber reserve and increasing the in- 


EDITORIALS 


comes and the buying power of our farm pop- 
ulation ? 

This project of taking poor farm lands out 
of cultivation is going to be considered very 
-arefully in the next few years. We are likely 
to find more in its favor the longer we study 
the matter. 


N EVERY state legis- 
lature this winter, a 
battle has been going on 
to get some of the unfair 
burdens of taxation off 
real property. Sometimes we think that Iowa 
and the surrounding corn belt states are the 
ones that feel this situation most keenly. We 
do feel it keenly enough, but other states seem 
to be having the same kind of troubles. From 
Colorado comes the following statement: 


Why Farm 
Taxes Should 
Come Down 


Colorado farmers are paying $33 out 
of each $100 of net income in taxes—four 
times as much as the average citizen of 
the state! 

The average citizen pays $8.40 out of 
every $100 of net income in federal, state 
and local taxes! 

Wealthy persons in the state, filing 
federal income tax reports, beas a smaller 
burden of taxation than either of the 
above groups. They pay only $6.57 out 
of each $100 of net income in taxes. 

In other words, farmers and ranchmen 
pay 33 per cent of their net incomes in 
taxes; average citizens, 8.4 per cent, and 
wealthy persons, 6.6 per cent. 

These striking facts briefly summarize 
the gross inequality of Colorado’s present 
out-of-date, out-of-joint tax system, says 
G. S. Klemmedson, associate in taxation 
at the Colorado Agricultural College. 
In no state will farm property get a fair 

break in taxation until the state levy is re- 
moved and a state fund (not derived from a 
general property tax) provided to carry part 
of the loeal school tax. 


Hungry Rew year, the average 
Folks and Too American consumer 


ate less butter, less meat, 
Much Food and less milk. With six 
million out of work, the 
reason is plain enough. That decrease per 
‘apita in food consumption has been an im- 
portant factor in the decrease in prices of 
farm products. 

With a surplus of food products on hand, 
what good purpose is served in permitting 
some millions of our people to go hungry? 
Is it the function of the government to help 
to meet an emergency like this? These are 
questions that are being put more and more 
vigorously. 

European observers seem astounded that no 
effective action by the people as a whole, 
working thru their government, has yet been 
taken. The Manchester Guardian says: 


Official estimates give the number of 
unemployed at 6,050,000; unofficial esti- 
mates put it higher. In the absence of 
any provision by the state, this must in- 
volve a deplorable amount of suffering, 
which increases week by week as savings 
become exhausted. Senator Borah has 
asked for a special session of congress to 
consider ameliorative measures, but his 
demand is resisted by President Hoover 
and many other politicians, who cling 
inexorably to the traditional tenet of in- 
dividual responsibility in these matters. 
But it seems inevitable that the pressure 
of facets must soon sweep away political 
theories. 

Incidentally, it might be noted that Eng- 
land has 2,700,000 idle workers, less than half 
the number unemployed here, but that it has 
no bread lines. Thus, in spite of the faet that 
England has far less wealth than the United 
States, no surplus food, and a falling income 


dependent on foreign trade, suffering from 
unemployment is much less there than here, 
The Manchester Guardian suggests: 


America offers at least one lesson to 
those who denounce ‘‘the dole’’ as the 
souree of all our evils. Over there, a 
man who is out of work has two resources 
on which to fall back—private charity or 
crime. Charity is limited. The opportu- 
nities for crime are not. 


It would, of course, be short-sighted to be 
concerned about the relief of the unemployed 
and fail to be more concerned about the causes 
of that unemployment. Any plan for remedy. 
ing those causes must take into consideration 
the necessity of an increase in farm purehas. 
ing power as well as in the purchasing power 
of urban workers. Yet, while millions are 
lacking the necessities of life, the first imme- 
diate job is to see that the surplus of farm 
products is made available in some way to the 
urban unemployed. Dare we say that this is 
too difficult a task for a nation like ours? 

If a man slips off a erumbling bank into 
the river, the first thing to do is to throw him 
a rope. Later, of course, steps must be taken 
to block the attack of the water on the bank 
and to put up a guard rail. Our policy right 
now is to refuse to throw him a rope, lest such 
action discourage his independence and initia- 
tive m swimming to shore, and to discourage 
talk about fixing up the bank because perhaps 
some day the current may change direction 
and it won’t be necessary to do anything. 


When the 
Farm West 
Rebelled 


OW many times has 

the farm west re- 
belled? Many times, and 
rarely with success. Once, 
however, it won. That was 
in 1828, when Jackson rode into office with 
the frontier farmers of the trans-Allegheny 
region yelling behind him. 

On the cover this week is a photograph of 
the cabin near Nashville, Tennessee, where 
Jackson lived when he was a young lawyer in 
the new western country. The cabin helps 
to tell his story. Like the log cabin, Jackson 
was a product of the frontier. 

He was born and raised in western North 
Carolina, only: a short distance from the Cher- 
okee country. As a young man, he moved over 
into the eastern part of Tennessee, a section 
which had tried to break loose from North 
Carolina and be admitted to the Union as 
the State of Franklin. He shared with the 
west the feeling that the eastern states cared 
little for the frontier, that New England 
thought more of its trade with China than of 
opening the Mississippi, that New York and 
Philadelphia were more interested 1n high 
interest rates and dear money than in develop- 
ing the west. 

Jackson had built up a reputation as 4 
leader by the time the west made its bid for 
power. He had beaten the Creeks and the 
British; he had served as a United States 
representative, as a senator and as a state 
supreme court justice. The farm revolt he 
led asked for manhood suffrage, with no prop- 
erty qualifications, for direct election of pub- 
lie officials, for a higher price level. 

More important than any of these probably, 
was the fact that the farm west owed al- 
legiance to the federal government and not 
to the old parent colonies. The new western 
states, created by the federal government, 
were committed at birth to the idea of 4 
strong federal union. Jackson stated that be- 
lief for them in his toast: ‘‘Our federal union 
—it must be preserved.”’ 

Apparently we need a genuine political rev- 
olution every twenty or thirty years in order 
to keep things healthy. We had our first 2 
1776, our second, with Jefferson, in 1800; our 
third, with Jackson, in 1828. Then the Demo 
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eratie party went to seed and held on too long; 
the Whigs were too weak to bring about a 
change. Voting for a Whig was too much 
like voting for a Democrat. Voters didn’t 
eare. It took the new Republican party to 
pring about the fourth revolution in 1860. 
Have there been any revolutions since? Cleve- 
land was as conservative as Hayes or Harri- 
son. Bryan’s revolt failed. Wilson won in 
1912 and many thought a new overturn had 
occurred, but Wilsonian liberalism faded out 
in the ‘‘return to normalcy’’ with Harding. 

Is there a Jackson among us now, waiting 
to head the next great political revolution? 
Nobody knows, but most of us would give a 
good deal to be able to look into one of the 
history text books of the year 1950 and find 
out. 

Those who would like to see a Jackson rise 
to lead the embattled farmers should remem- 
ber also some of the perils of a revolution of 
this sort. Jackson was an ignoramus on 
money matters and in his efforts to ease things 
off for the west, really made matters worse in 
some respects. 


Where HE map published 

herewith gives per- 
The Drouth centage of normal rainfall 
Hangs On for the different states 


for December to Febru- 
ary, inelusive. In March heavy precipitation 
eame in western Dakotas, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Wiseonsin. The drouth continued, how- 
ever, over all of the eastern corn belt states 
thru Mareh. In Ohio and Indiana some heavy 
precipitation came in the first week in April. 
Light rains oceurred in Illinois and Missouri 
in the second week, with almost none 
in lowa, Nebraska and Kansas. The 
third week in April brought heavy 
rainfall to Kansas, Iowa and Mis- 
souri. 

During the first three weeks of 
April, every corn belt state showed 
a deficieney from normal precipita- 
tion in addition to the deficit begun 
last summer and continued through 
the winter and spring. Illinois and 
Indiana are the worst off, with 40 
per cent of normal from December 
through February and about 75 per 
cent for Illinois and 60 per cent for 
Indiana in March. April followed 
with only 50 per cent normal for 
Illinois and 80 per cent for Indiana 
for the first 20 days. Nebraska and 
Kansas were dry during the first 
three weeks of April, but were in good shape 
because of the heavy March precipitation. In 
brief, we can say that the drouth is not yet 
satisfactorily broken. 


Feeding ITH oats at their 

present exceedingly 
Hulled Oats low price, it is evident 
To Pigs that in many localities 


farmers should consider 
the liberal use of hulled oats as a substitute 
in the hog ration. Oats with the hulls on can 
not be substituted in any large quantity for 
corn without pulling down the rate of gain, 
but oats with the hulls off make one of the 
finest grain feeds in existence. Some of our 
readers last winter obtained average daily 
gains of around one and one-half pounds on 
a ration consisting chiefly of hulled oats and 
a little tankage. 

With corn and oat supplies and corn and 
oat prices as they are likely to be in many 
localities from now until the middle of Sep- 
tember, our readers should give serious con- 
sideration to using more hulled oats in the 
Spring pig ration. If it is inconvenient to 
hull, the regular oats can be used, but in that 
fase not more than one pound per head daily 
Should usually be fed, because of the fact that 
arge quantities of oat hulls are not good for 








Odds and Ends 











N ONE of our late March issues was an 
article on ‘‘Corporation vs. Family Sized 
Farms.’’ To this, an Indiana lawyer who was 
raised on a farm, and who still owns consider- 
able farm land, replies as follows: 


With the low cost of production which 
comes from large scale power farming, it 
seems to me that as a matter of necessity 
our entire farming program in the corn 
belt will change from the present meth- 
ods to one which will give lower cost in 
production. It seems to me that the feas- 
ible plan for avoiding corporation farm- 
ing is cooperative production. This would 
leave the individual in charge of his farm, 
but with the produetion of crops put on a 
cooperative basis. I believe that the total 
cost of equipment, including combine, 
threshing machine, balers, silo fillers, and 
ail other equipment for producing and 
harvesting crops in the corn belt, would 
cost about one-third as much per acre as 
the present investment of the average 
farmer in equipment per acre. 

My suggestion is that farmers owning 
two sections of land, as nearly contiguous 
as possible, should form a corporation 
and each take stock in the corporation 
proportionate to the number of tillable 
acres which he owns, and that the funds 
thus raised should be sufficient to buy a 
complete line of power equipment. Each 
man would continue to own his own farm 
and operate it, and keep his own livestock 
the same as now, except that all of the 
production of field crops would be done 








Percentage of normal rainfall in December, January and February 


with the power equipment at a fixed 
charge per acre for each operation, mak- 
ing the charge sufficient to cover depre- 
ciation and replacement of equipment. If 
there were any surplus, it would be dis- 
tributed among the stockholders on the 
basis of the stoek held by them, and the 
charge made would not be material, as 
every one would receive any surplus in 
approximately the same proportion in 
which he would pay it. It seems to me 
production costs could be greatly reduced 
in this manner, and I am wondering if 
this plan has ever been suggested or con- 
sidered by any of your staff of people. 
The equipment would necessarily have 
to be sufficient so that all erops would be 
put out promptly and the work could be 
managed the same as in threshing rings, 
beginning at one end of the farms in one 
season, and at the other end in the next 
season, so that every one would have a 
fair deal. There would, of course, be a lot 
of minor matters to be worked out, but I 
believe it is the only feasible plan to 
avoid corporation farming in the corn 
belt. There would nearly always be a sur- 
plus of labor, so that it would enable a 
man who is well along in years, and who 
did not desire to leave the farm, to remain 
and make a good living from his live- 
stock, while those who operated the equip- 
ment would be paid on a fixed wage per 
hour. Every man would control his own 
farm, the erops which were planted on it, 
and all other matters as to improvements, 
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the same as he now does, but his cost of 
production of his field crops would be 
greatly lowered. 

I would like to have the suggestions of 
one of your people who might have better 
ideas than myself in reference to the mer- 
its or demerits of this plan. 


When five or six farmers pool their inter- 
ests, [ am wondering what the result will be 
when the manager is selected and the men who 
formerly were independent find it necessary 
to work at times under his direction. And, 
especially, I am wondering what the wives of 
some of these formerly independent farmers 
will say to their husbands when it becomes 
apparent that their husbands are not quite as 
important as they had sometimes thought. 

Now which would a farmer rather do, work 
for himself and receive a return of 20 cents 
an hour, or work for a corporation of the sort 
outlined by our Indiana friend, for a wage of 
35 cents an hour? How high a price can a 
man afford to pay for his individualistic free- 
dom of action? 

I have heard several different Iowa farmers 
diseuss plans similar to the one suggested by 
this Indiana lawyer, but so far as I know, a 
cooperative plan of corporation farming of 
this sort has not as yet been launched in the 
corn belt. Probably the first few experiments 
along this line will be failures beeause of the 
rather serious human nature problems in- 
volved. What do our readers think? 


HAVE a four-page letter from the seere- 

tary of the Indiana Corn Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, protesting against an editorial in our 
issue of March 21, in which the guess is haz- 
arded that Indiana corn show standards may 
have harmed the Indiana state corn yields by 
a bushel an acre. In _ protesting 
against this suggestion, the secretary 
of the Indiana Corn Growers’ <As- 
sociation points out the unusual 
work which Indiana has done with 
the five-acre corn contest. Sinee 
1914, 9,194 Indiana farmers have 
taken part in this contest; and 722 
of them have grown 100 bushels of 
corn or more per acre. In no state 
in the Union has such unusual work 
been done along this line as in In- 
diana. He also points out that Mr. 
Troyer, who has done well in the 
corn show ;rame, is also in the hy- 
brid corn business. 

I am sorry if I have done any in- 
justice to Indiana in her corn im- 
provement program. For years, I 
have had the highest respect for 
Hoffer, Trost and others in their program of 
inbreeding and cross-breeding at the Indiana 
experiment station. These men have had very 
little practical effect as yet, however, except 
on Mr. Troyer and a few others. 

As far as the five-acre yield test plots are 
concerned, I am inclined to think that their 
chief value is in showing the importance of 
soil fertility. When all of the factors are 
right, a yield of more than 100 bushels per 
acre can be obtained with any one of a hun- 
dred different strains of corn. 

In 1929, for instance, in District 9 of the 
Iowa state yield test, there were ten open- 
pollinated varieties and twenty-three hybrid 
strains, all of which yielded above ninety 
bushels per acre. Of course, superior breed- 
ing added an extra ten or fifteen bushels, but 
the all-important thing was the soil fertility, 
and that will always be the case in five-aere 
yield tests. In Indiana, five-acre yield tests 
have apparently been used, to a considerable 
extent, to justify show corn, instead of to dis- 
cover the highest yielding strains. 

It is not my business to tell Indiana corn 
folks how to run their affairs, but for the sake 
of Indiana farmers, I trust that such men as 
Trost and Troyer will increase in influence, 
and that eventually they will be able to get a 
yield test such as we have in Iowa, instead of 
having to rely to such an extent on corn shows 
and five-acre yield tests. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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A Patchwork Robe 


I SAW such a lovely robe the other 
day—the sort that every one of 
you girls will want to have for your 
own, I’m sure, especially after I tell 
you that it’s one of the most inexpen- 
sive and one of the most attractive 
that I’ve seen. It’s as practical as 
can be, too. The only thing that it 
requires is plenty of scraps of wash- 
proof fabrics, and a lot of patience 
and I know you girls have both. 

The robe that I saw had been 
made for a ten-year-old girl by her 
mother, but any ‘teen-year-old girl 
with nimble fingers could duplicate 
it for herself. 

Blocks of the Log Cabin quilt had 
been pieced and set together with 
rose peter pan fabric. Enough blocks 
were pieced in one section to cut the 
back of the robe, enough more were 
pieced to cut the two fronts. The 
blocks had been pieced onto a mus- 
lin foundation, and after the robe 
had been cut and basted it was lined 
with the rose peter pan. The com- 
pleted robe had a 
wide two-inch facing 
of the rose down the 
front with a deeper 
facing around the 
hem. The collar was 


also made of the 
rose peter pan fab- 
ric, as were the 
wide cuffs. The tie 


made _ by 
very flat 


belt was 
making a 


six-ply braid of the 
fabric. 
While the robe 


that I saw was made 
of a combination of 
print material using 
the Log Cabin pat- 
tern, the robe will 
be equally attractive 
using any quilt pat- 
tern and combining 
a number of all-over 
print fabrics. This 
robe combined blue 
prints, green prints, 
rose prints and yel- 
low prints with plen- 
ty of black and white 
sprinkled in for con- 
trast. I'd like it 
equally well with a 
facing and a lining 
of green or blue, us- 
ing prints that would 
tone in with any of 






























A patchwork robe 


Our GIRLS 


ing. Maybe they will be fan-shaped 
and leathery; maybe elliptical; may- 
be broad, rounded and deeply toothed 
or scalloped; maybe almost maple- 
leaf in shape. It is best to learn well 
the general characteristics of the 
tree. When fruit appears, you will 
find clusters of tiny, green, apple-like 
fruits. Some turn red and are very 
good to eat; others are always hard 
and sour. 

The hawthorn is such a rugged 
tree! It battles prairie sod and cat- 
tle grazing and summer drouth. AIl- 
yays it makes the open woodlands 
and prairie hillsides gay in spring 
and shady in summer. 

Now, here is a wild crab tree. In 
its spring dress of delicate rose you 
can’t miss it. 

You see, the crab is not squatty 
growing like the haw- 
thorn and the branch- 
es are not so compact 
or quite so stiff. It 
seems to want to grow 
tall rather than spread 
out like the hawthorn. 
And then, notice what 
you thought were 
thorns. They aren't 
thorns at all, but tiny 
branches with leaves 


coming out of them 
and the ends very 
sharp-pointed, ‘almost 
like a thorn. The 


hawthorn, you remem- 
ber, had true thorns 
The leaves, lighter 
green in color than 
many hawthorns, are 
pretty much elliptical 
in shape and toothed 
and rather scalloped 
about half way up 
They are much like 
the leaves on 
tame apple 
trees. The fruit 
is a small green 
apple, not often 
good to eat I 
hope all good 
loafers will try 
hard to know 
these trees and 
will protect 


se colors. . . s 4 2 
these cc lc rs will be a joy to some of them 
If you're making Te eae tas along our road- 
any girl if it's made : J 
the robe, be sure ; , sides and in our 
: scr 8s )? 
that you make it °/ 94Y scraps ¢ woodlands, so 
large enough to al- Prints and is lined that our prairie 
low for shrinkage, @d banded in her hillsides will al- 
as well as allowing favorite color. ways bloom hap- 
enough room for you pily in spring- 
to grow if you're at time. The 
the growing stage. My friend used a “Handbook of the Native Trees of 


smock design to cut the robe, leav- 
ing wide flare sleeves and eliminat- 
ing all unnecessary fullness in the 
skirt part. 

If you'd like a design of the Log 
Cabin quilt block as used for the 
robe, enclose a 2-cent stamp for mail- 
ing charges with your request. Ad- 
dress the Our Girls Editor, care Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa.—E. B. 


bs . 
A Loafer’s Scrap Book 
O YOU know the hawthorn and 
the wild crabapple tree? Can 
you imagine spring without them? 
No wonder artists 





come from far 
away just to see our prairies bloom. 

What matter if there are two hun- 
dred different kinds of hawthorns 
and several kinds of crabs. A loafer, 
I'm sure, can learn just to recognize 
both a hawthorn and a wild crabap 
ple tree. 

Oh, no, it isn’t hard. See, those are 
hawthorns—low-growing, sometimes 
flat-topped, sometimes round-topped, 
sometimes very much umbrella- 
shaped, always bushy, compact, 
closely branched and with branches 
stiff, grayish, crooked, gnarly, and 
armed with sharp thorns? Remem- 
ber those thorns. They will help you 
later. 

And leaves? Well, they are confus- 





Iowa,” which you can get from the 
Extension Service, Iowa State Col- 
lege, for 5 cents, will help you to 
recognize many new friends.—l. T. 
Bode. 


Four-H Pin Money 
students go to school on 


poled 
xt money furnished to them by 


their parents, some go on borrowed 
money, a few work their way thru, 
but very few of them go on money 
which they began earning at the age 
of nine or ten. However, there is at 
least one girl at lowa State College 
who is doing this. 

Gertrude Kaiser, of Clayton coun- 
ty, lowa, home economics sophomore, 
joined a Four-H Club when she was 
nine years old. She and her older 
brother each borrowed 
$175 and began to raise 
Shorthorn cattle. They 
started with one calf 
apiece and bought one 
each year for the next 
three years. 

From the very first the 
calves were prize win- 
ners. The first and sec- 
ond year they brought 
home first honors from 
the county fair, 
and the third 
year, one of the 

























calves was grand champion at the 
Dairy Cattle Congress at Waterloo. 

Last year Gertrude finished club 
work after participating for eleven 
years in beef and dairy clubs, pig 
clubs, and on judging teams. During 
this time she earned 





Dame Fashion Says— 


ALL means make one of this 

spring’s clever new scarves—as- 
cots—to add a gay color note to your 
spring wardrobe. They are simple 
to make and need only to be made of 
carefully selected material to add 
the smart touch one likes to see. 
They’re made double with bordered, 
banded or fringed ends. They're 
worn, as shown in the illustration. 
knotted under the chin. One lovely 
one that I saw was 
made of two values 





enough to pay her 
way thru high school 
and the first two 
years of college, to 
pay back a thousand 
dollar loan, and keep 
up a life insurance 
policy. 

In the meantime, 
Gertrude won a trip 
to Europe as a mem- 
ber of the national 
champion dairy cat- 


tle judging team. 
This trip was more 
worth while than 
prize money, per- 
haps, for its worth 


could not be counted 
this 


worn 





Ascots—those attractive new 
narrow scarves that are being 


spring—can be 


of blue—both soft 
shades — with a 
bright blue’ mono. 


gram embroidered 
on the ends. 

Some are lined 
with bright colors. 
One all white rajah 
crepe ascot that [| 
noticed had a trim. 
ming band of red 
print fringed at the 
ends and was to be 
worn with a white 
ensemble having a 
red jacket. Ascots 
have so many pos- 
sibilities that you 


in dollars and cents. may want two or 

“The greatest woos gay and colorful a8 three. At least plan 
thing I got from ow are to have one. There's 
those eleven years a clever little turban 


of work,” said Gertrude in discussing 
the matter, “was the contacts and 
friendships.’’—June Miller. 


For Springtime Jaunts 

Jaunts to the woods, hikes, fishing 
parties, lure children on sunshiny aft- 
ernoons. The all-important item of 
such excursions is the lunch basket. 
Half of the fun of adventure comes 
when the kit is opened and the 
“gvoodies” are enjoyed by the hungry 
hikers. Why not include wholesome 
butter cookies as dessert for these 
> 


out-of-door suppers? 


Fudge Squares 
l cup of sugar 
cup of butter 
1 scant cup of flour 
ls teaspoon of baking powder 
2 eggs 
2 squares of chocolate 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Salt 
42 cup of nuts, coarsely broken 
Melt chocolate, add butter, cool 
slightly and add sugar and well 
beaten eggs. Then add sifted dry in- 
gredients, salt and vanilla. Pour into 
square cornered shallow pan, scat- 
ter nuts over top, and push gently 
into batter here and there. Bake in 
a moderate oven until done. Cut in 
bars or squares. 
Peanut Butter Cookies 
2 tablespoons of butter 
1% cups of peanut butter 
1 cup of sugar 
% cup of milk 
2 cups of flour 
4 teaspoons of baking powder 
% teaspoon of salt 
% teaspoon of cinnamon 
1 egg 
Cream shortening and the peanut 
butter with sugar. Add egg well 
beaten, and milk, alternately with 
the mixed and sifted dry ingredients. 
When well mixed, chill. Turn out on 
a floured board. Knead lightly and 
roll into a very thin sheet. Sprinkle 


with granulated sugar, cut into 
rounds or fancy shapes and bake in 
a hot oven (375 degrees F.) until 


light brown. 























that’s simple to make and ideal to 
wear on woodsy camp trips. Made 
of a soft wash silk to match the 
sport blouse or of net in vivid color 
it adds a gay note to the out-of-door 
outfit. 

If you'd like directions for making 
the camp turban, write Our Girls 
Page Editor, enclosing a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope.—E. B. 


y ry rr . 
Keep Them Trim 
HAND :is usually judged by the 
condition of its finger nails. To 
keep them looking trim, it is nec- 
essary to scrub them several times a 
day and to push them back at the 
cuticle after washing, but once a 
week they require about half an hour 
of careful attention. For a good man- 
icure you will need a steel nail file, 
an emery board, an orange wood 
stick, absorbent cotton, nail scissors, 
hand cream, polish and a buffer if 
you use the powder form of polish. 

File the nails to the desired shape, 
being careful to follow the contour of 
your fingers to get a graceful effect. 
If you have used liquid polish, re- 
move this with polish-remover. Now 
soak the hands in warm soapy water 
till the cuticles are softened. Dry 
your hands. Wrap a bit of cotton 
around the end of the orange wood 
stick, dip it in cream and gently 
press back the cuticle and clean un- 
der the nails. 

With the scissors clip off any bro- 
ken bits of cuticle but do not make 
a practice of cutting the cuticle close. 
It gives an ugly dug-in look to the 
fingers. Even up the contour of the 
nails with an emery board. Rinse 
the fingers in warm water again to 
remove cream and bits of cuticle. 
Dry them thoroly and apply your 
polish. 

Color for the nails is far less im- 
portant than scrupulous cleanliness. 
In general, only the most carefully 
groomed fingers can afford to go in 
for extremes in color or cut. 

A little time spent each day will 
do wonders toward keeping your 
nails trim, and trim nails do much 
in the way of making a good impres 
It’s so easy to go thru the en 
tire grooming process 
all but the nails—then 
give them a “tomorrow 
promise” for attention 

If you’ve only a tew 
minutes to spend on your 
nails, remember to keeP 
the cuticle pushed back, 


sion. 


keep them filed neatly 
and then occasionally 
spend a bit more time 


them so that you 
can keep them 
looking trim. 
Neatness pays! 


with 
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The only way 


to roast coffee to real flavor- 


perfection is Hills Bros’ method 


+ OVER. . 


continuously . ra 














a little 
ata 
time 





BUT this exact process—Controlled Roast- 
ing—belongs to Hills Bros. alone. They 
invented it. That’s why no other coffee 
has the same wonderful flavor as Hills 
Bros. Coffee. 

The ordinary method of roasting coffee 
is in bulk. But even with watchful care 
there is bound to be variation in the roast, and that 
means variation in flavor. Hills Bros.’ process abso- 
lutely prevents variation because the coffee is roasted 
a little at a time under exact control. 

You will always find Hills Bros. Coffee perfectly 


fresh because it is packed in vacuum. Air, which 





a 





destroys the flavor of coffee, is taken out, ana kept 
out of the can by this process. Ordinary cans, even 
if air-tight, do not keep coffee fresh. 

Grocers everywhere sell Hills Bros. Coffee. Ask 
for it by name and look for the Arab—the trade- 


mark—on the can. 


» HILLS BROS COFFEE 


HILLS BROS. COFFEE, INC. 


617 Washington Avenue, N., Minneapolis, Minn. 












ea 





And then— 
THE LIGHTNING STRUCK! 


T was a bad day for barn rats (and all other 
animal pests) when Remington brought out 
this new Kleanbore Hi-Speed cartridge. Care- 


ful tests prove greatly increased accuracy and 


killing power. 


Experts hail it as the first big improvement 
since Remington introduced Kleanbore — 
faster, truer, more smashing power. Average 
velocity 25% greater—in some sizes 357%. 
Average power increased 50% —in. some 
sizes 80%. The new Hi-Speed .22’s are made 
in short, long, long rifle and W. R. F. car- 
tridges. Solid and hollow point lead lubri- 
cated bullets or SILVADRY (ungreased). 
They’re the only rim fire cartridges with brass 
cases like those used for high power and 
military cartridges. Get them from your dealer. 





Ge to your dealer and 
ask him to show you The 


sell 





American Dollar 
Pocket Knife 











Model 24 Autoloading Rifle, .22 
ealiber. Price, Standard Grade, 
$2 


Remington, 


KLEANBORE 


HI-SPEED .22’s 


Remington Arms Company, Ince. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


The greatest value ever offered — 


Pocket Knife 


APT Tie 





Write for descriptive folder. Address: 
Remington Ammunition Works, 1138 
Boston Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Use hollow point bullets for 
5.45. game and pests, 


431 


The Remington Standard American Dollar 
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Baby Beet P rofits and Lessee 


about $7.45 a hundred, or lower than 
at any time since July of 1911. In 
December of 1921 they were almost, 
but not quite, as low as they were in 
April of this year. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that our chart 
this month shows a_ substantial 
loss. 

Nine-hundred-pound fat steers mar- 
keted in April of 1931 were fattened 
on corn which cost 73.3 cents a 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years, it has re- 
quired the value of 60.3 bushels of 
such corn to convert a calf weighing 
400 pounds the preceding June into 
a 900-pound medium fat steer for the 
April market. Last June a 400-pound 
calf cost $34.80. The total cost of a 


Baby beef prices in April averaged 





| 
| Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to baby beeves instead of being sold as corn 


Hog P rofits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in April averaged 
about $7.35 a hundred, or slightly 
lower than in March. A price of 
$7.35 in Chicago in April is about 
equivalent to 45 cents for corn on 
Iowa farms. This is about the price 
which is prevailing in those sections 
where there is surplus corn and the 
majority of farmers, therefore, feel 
that they are just about breaking 
even by feeding their corn to hogs. 

The weighted price of Chicago No. 
2 corn fed into hogs marketed in 
April of 1931 was 71.4 cents a bushel. 
As a ten-year average hogs have 
sold in the month of April at a price 
equivalent to 12.7 bushels of such 
corn. The value of 12.7 bushels of 
71.4-cent corn gives a cost of $9.07 
per hundred. The selling price was 
$7.35 per hundred, or there was a 
loss of $1.72 per hundred in April of 
1931, as compared with $1.74 in 
March and $2.01 in February. 

We do not expect much strength in 
hog prices during May and early 
June. In fact, there is a chance that 
prices may go a little lower than 
they were in April. 

During July and August we would 
expect a very real improvement if 
business conditions are such as to 









1918 19 





BABY BEEF-CORN CHART 


HOG-CORN CHART 


1920 1921 1922 1923 


Gain or loss above or below average in dollars 
farmer feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 


900-pound fat steer, therefore, was 
about $79. The selling price was 
$7.45 per hundred, or $67.05 per head. 
This leaves a loss of $11.95, as com. 
pared with a loss of $6.73 in March, 
$7.33 in February, and a profit of 
$4.82 in January. 

It does not seem probable that 
there will be much improvement jp 
fat cattle prices during the next two 
or three months. By July or August, 
however, there should be a suffi. 
cient shortage of fat cattle on the 
market so that it will take only a lit. 
















tle encouragement in the way of in. 
proving business conditions to make 
prices fairly good. There is a chanca 
that exceedingly cheap corn will re. 
vive interest in cattle feeding next 
winter. 
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permit of it. During the late fall and 

winter, we would expect a consider- 

able break in hog prices, but in spite 

of such a break, we are rather antic: 

ipating that hog feeding will be prof- 

itable because of the low price of corn. 

Don’t Plant Soybeans Too 

Thick 

Farmers are risking yields and 
profits when they plant soybeans 
thicker than 120 pounds, or two bush- 
els, of seed an acre, it is reported by 
C. A. Van Donen, assistant in crop 
production at the University of Illi- 
nois. Seeding the crop at thicker 
rates than this lowered the yield, re- 
duced the number of pods per plant 
and delayed the maturity of Illini 
soybeans in rate of seeding studies 
made last year. 

An increase in crop production H 
worth $37.72 an acre has been ob u 
tained in a series of tests conducted bei 
on the value of stall manure applied 4 
at the rate of eight tons to the acre this 
When 250 pounds of superphosphate mo 
were mixed with the manure tlie !! 
creases were worth $57.22. Eve 

whi 
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You CAN INCREASE 
THE “DOLLAR YIELD” 
of YOUR TRACTOR 
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Ex. added hour of 


work you can squeeze out of your tractor 
increases its “‘dollar yield’’ to you. The 
longer it lasts, the more profit you make. 
Likewise it cuts into your earnings when 
your tractor is laid up for repairs. 





Read how the Marsteen Brothers are get- 
ting a high dollar yield from their tractor. 


“Four years ago we purchased a McCormick-Deering 
10-20 tractor which we have used on our farm con- 
tinuously since that time for general farm work. We 
plow on the average of 250 acres per year, and used 
the tractor also for discing, grinding feed, sawing 


wood, filling the granary, etc. 








“During all of this time we have used Red Crown 
Gasoline and Polarine Heavy exclusively and it will 
probably interest you to know we have never replaced 
a — plug and that the tractor has ‘never missed 
a shot. 








“A representative of the International Har- 
vester Company from Mankato made a 
thorough check on our tractor this spring 
and found that it was unnecessary to replace 
any bearings, cylinder sleeves or pistons.” 

(Signed) O.G. MARSTEEN 
R. R. No. 6, Mankato, Minn. 


*k”’ is made 


SO-VIS “K 
| potenti for kero- 
sene tractors. It lubri- 
cates thoroughly not 
only when first put 
into your crankcase, 
but right up to the 
time you drain it out, 


because Iso-Vis ““K” 


NEW POLARINE resists dilution. 
Consequently, it pre- 
BE TTE R YE T ventsmuch motor trou- 


ble and costly delays. 





Hundreds of hours of work are 





























being tacked on to the life of 

this tractor. Credit must be given to the 
motor oil for its fine job of lubrication. 
Even better than the “‘old’’ Polarine on 
which this tractor was “‘weaned”’ is the 





New Polarine now being used. 

Farmers are enthusiastic 
about this new motor oil that 
came out last year. It gives 


their tractors better protection even 
though it is low in price. This oil is worth 
knowing about. Ask your neighbors, the 
Standard Oil tank wagon driver, or both. 


New Iso-Vis equals New Polarine in every way and besides will not thin out from dilution. Retail, 30c a quart 





O.G. Marsteen on the tractor 
he tells about in his letter. 


Ask the Standard Oil Agent 
about the Future Order Plan 
that Saves You Money 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 
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GET GOING, MR. WATER-THIN, | 


GET GOING! YOU'LL WASTE 
NO MONEY FOR THIS FARMI 





He’s a champion loafer. For Mr. 
Water-thin is the quart or more of 
non-lubricating waste oil that or- 
dinary refining leaves in every gal- 
lon of motor oil. A quart that 
vaporizes far too fast in tractor, 
truck or car. 

But you'll find none of this stuff 
in Quaker State Motor Oil. For it’s 
removed by special equipment in 
every one of the Quaker State re- 
fineries—the most modern in 





the world. And Quaker State re- 
places this waste with the smooth- 
est lubricant a motor ever purred 
over! 

That means there are four full 
quarts of rich, full-bodied lubricant 
in every gallon of Quaker State— 
not three quarts and one of waste. 
That means you get an extra quart 
of lubricant. Which explains why 
Quaker State is the world’s 





largest selling Pennsylvania Oil 
—and the most economical farm 
lubricant made! 

Every gallon of Quaker State is 





made entirely from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil. It 
is so free from impurities that it | 
doesn’t require acid treatment in | 
refining. That’s important! For 
acids tend to destroy some of an 
oil’s oiliness. 

Use Quaker State Motor Oil for 
tractor, truck and passenger car. 
It will save you money in main- 
tenance costs and in oil costs—for 
it lubricates better and longer. Try 








it! You'll soon be convinced that 
Quaker State is the biggest bargain | 
in oil! 


THERE'S AN EXTRA QUART 





OF LUBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON | 










OF-MARKS REC.U.S. 







MOTOR OIL 


QUAKER STATE 











F lood Crosses the Fiade 


“Tariff on Wine—Fine; on W heat— 
Terrible’ Say Argentineans 


Oo morning, I boarded 
the famous bi-weekly 
express train that scoots 
across the continent, climbs to the 
icy tops of the Andes mountains, and 
then slides down the scenic slope on 
the other side to Chile and the Pa- 
cific coast. 

On and on we went, all day long, 
until finaliy the sun swung around 
to the west and went down, directly 
ahead of our train, a sun that set in 
the same pink haze on just as flat a 
horizon as if it were dipping into the 
sea or the Sahara. A day sailing 
across the plains of the pampas is 
something that one doesn’t forget; its 
very sameness thruout the entire day 
emphasizes its one supreme motif, 
which is a flat and level land full of 
meat and wheat. 

B-r-r-r! We needed blankets in 
the night and in the morning when 
we pulled into the station of Men- 
doza, where we first began to see and 
feel the Andes mountains. Away up 
there were those peaks, the cold Cor- 
dilleras, that lofty range that puck- 
ers up the continent from Mexico to 
Magellan, from Cancer to Capricorn, 
the great range that separates Chile 
on the west coast from Argentina on 
the east, the glacial gables of South 
America. 


Rotarians Met That Day 

I left the train in Mendoza so that 
I might prowl about that interesting 
irrigated region, the western lobby of 
Argentina, the great plateau there 
between the plains and the peaks. 
Mendoza is the metropolis of western 
Argentina, a city of some 70,000 péo- 
ple. I noticed that the Rotary Club 
was to meet that day in the big hotel, 
and so I attended, a visiting Rotarian 
—just as I would do in any city in 
the United States, and there I met 
some, citizens, who, like any Babbit 
at home, undertook to take me by the 
hand and show me their city and 
what makes it great. 

They took me thru their wineries, 
for Mendoza and the whole country 
about is built upon the wine when 
it is red. Vineyards fill the country- 
side, grapes for wine and table use. 
One grower showed me a mile or two 
of his vineyard, and told me that the 
contract labor to care for his fields 
costs about $100 per acre each year, 
exclusive of harvest. The grapes are 
sold on the vines to the wine makers. 
And’*from another part of his plant- 
ings, devoted to table grapes, this big 
grape and wine man told me that last 
year he had sold 30,000 boxes of table 
grapes from twenty-two acres, the 
whole shipment going to the United 
States. 

But the wine is their big crop. 
They took me to one of the many 
wineries in Mendoza, and I saw the 
huge pits where forty tons of grapes 
are dumped per hour to be elevated, 
crushed, and made into wine. I saw 
the rows and rows of huge wooden 
casks, each one costing $2,000 to 
build. In that one plant there was a 
half-million dollars invested in these 
huge wooden casks; all 
made out of 
white oak, 

















By FRANCIS 
A. FLOOD 






mostly from Tennessee, the 
sides four inches in thick. 
ness. Last year this one 
plant shipped out 40,000 fifty-two-gaj. 
Ion casks of wine. 

“Where is your market for all this 
wine?” I asked. 

“Right here in Argentina,” the 
manager replied. “We can’t export 
it because the French and Italians 
make it so much cheaper than we do 
that we can’t compete in foreign coun. 
tries with their lower prices.” 

I remembered the protests and com. 
plaints and criticisms that all of my 
Argentine friends were continually 
registering to me about our own tar. 
iffs against their wheat and beef. The 
Argentinean can produce beef and 
hides and meat so much more cheap- 
ly than we can that we keep those 
products out of our country by means 
of tariff walls, and they don’t like 
that at all. They were bitter against 
such a tariff policy that keeps for. 
eign stuff out of a country. 

“Well, if the French and Italians 
can make wine so much cheaper than 
you can, why is it that they don’t 
take all your own local market here 
as well? Why don’t they undersell 
you right here in Argentina, too?’ 

“Ah, we have a tariff against those 
foreign wines to protect our grape 
growers here,” he replied. “It costs 
us more than it does them to produce 
the wine, and so we must protect our- 
selves.” 

I had finally heard, and from the 
Argentineans themselves, the other 
side of the argument. It always seems 
necessary, and quite proper, too, to 
protect ourselves—but it is always 
wrong, all wrong, from the other fel- 
low’s point of view. 

The next morning I shivered onto 
the train again, this time to ferret 
our way thru the snowy passes that 
lead over the Andes to Chile. Sweat- 
ers and overcoats and rugs _ were 
broken out of baggage, and every sta- 
tion stop was an occasion for dashing 
up and down the icy platform be 
tween drinks of hot coffee. 


Two Famous Spectacles 

Two famous spectacles are situated 
in this lofty Andean range. One is 
Mount Aconcagua, just about exactly 
twice as high as Pike’s Peak, and s0 
high that any of the celebrated Alps 
are mere foothills in comparison. 

The other great spectacle in the 
tops of those mountains is the famous 
‘Christ of the Andes statue. The huge 
figure of the Prince of Peace was 
erected on the mountain peak bout 
dary between Chile and Argentina, 
and this inscription emblazoned not 
only in the base of the statue itself 
but apparently also in the hearts of 
the peoples of those two neighboring 
nations: “Sooner shall these mou 
tains crumble into dust than these D& 
tions shall break the peace which 
they have sworn at the feet of Christ 
the Redeemer.” And that pledge t0 
peace, that declaration against wal, 
has stood to this day. Those mighty 
mountains will be a long time cru 
bling to dust. 
That evening, we arrived in Sal 
tiago, the capital city of Chile, 


>. : , , it in the 
ion and I’ll tell you about it int 


next article, 


Starting over the 
Andes mountains 
to Chile. 
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He Was Out Too Early 


When Officer R. J. Fitzgerald, of 
sioux Falls, S. D., was making his 
rounds about three hours before day- 
light, one morning last winter, and 
saw a hard-looking fellow sitting in 
an automobile, he wondered. When 
he heard a while later that Olson’s 
Cash store had been robbed, Fitzger- 
ald recalled the hard-looking fellow. 
So he notified headquarters and soon 
a wagon-load of coppers were out 
rounding up Harry Adams. The 
judge heard the story and Adams 














A wagon-load of cops grabbed 
Harry. 


was sent to prison for seven years. 
Fine work, officer. We are glad to 
hand you our check for $50 for pro- 
tecting the store of our Service Bu- 
reau member, Mr. Olson. 


Never Sign Before 
Reading 


The following clipping from a 
Sioux City daily tells what has been 
going on in northwestern Iowa: 

“Taking Sheriff John A. Daven- 
port’s name in vain may not be a 
crime, but it at least is basis for an 
injunction. K. Culbert, 207 Kansas 
street, has been enjoined by the sher- 
iff and by Mark G. Thornburg, sec- 
retary of agriculture, from using 
their names for the purpose of ob- 
taining money or promoting any 
sales or deals whatever. 

“Culbert was arrested for investi- 
gation when it was reported to the 
sheriff that he was soliciting orders 
for a poultry magazine and as a spe- 
cial inducement was giving them a 
Marker for livestock and poultry, 
Promising them to register the ani- 
mals and fowls with the sheriff and 
Secretary of agriculture. He also 
gave them a card printed in red let- 
ters, which warned thieves to be- 
ware because of the registration of 
the property. 

“When Culbert was arrested he 
Stated that he had intended to reg- 
ister the property with the sheriff, 
but hadn't had time. The sheriff 
Stated that the idea might not be a 
bad one, but if he was to play any 
Part in such a scheme he would like 
to know about it in advance.” 

All we can add is that farmers 
Should be careful to investigate un- 
Usual claims before handing over 
Money to strangers. Recently the 
middle west has been flooded with 
all sorts of agents claiming to repre- 
Sent detective agencies, claiming to 
have the best anti-thief protection 
and other unusual ideas. There are 
Plenty of chances to invest in first- 
class deals and We are always glad 
fe fernish information to our mem- 
it Sg) ioe to know about them. 
eard to inani a Penny for a postal 
Sena A. re. Why. bite and then 

er what you bought? 








Soon You Will Be Buying 
Fence Posts 


Make No Mistake—Get the Biggest 
Post Value Your Dollar Can Buy 


Whether the posts you need are for new boundary or cross 
fences, for temporary fence, or to replace rotting wood posts, 
you will want everything that invention has done to make 


fence posts permanent and easier to use. 


As in everything else, there has been tremendous progress 
in the design and manufacture of fence posts since Red Tops 
took the drudgery out of fence building and did away with the 


back-breaking labor of digging post holes. 


The five great Red Top inventions which make better and 
stronger fences—easier and quicker to build—at lower cost 


—are listed below. 


ITT T I, ( 
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Only Red Top has all these extra value features—why be 


satisfied with less? Get the biggest value your fence post dollar 


can buy! 


You know that Red Tops will give satisfaction. They have to. 
They are guaranteed to do so. And they’re posts of known 
value, backed by a record for continuous, satisfactory service 
in the fence line dating back many, many years. That is why 


avoid breaking the wire. 
anchor, seat in 


ing easy. 


there is no element of risk or chance of mistake in using 


Red Tops for all fence post needs. 


When you start to fence this spring start toward All-Steel 


Fence. Go down the line and drive Red Top Studded Tee Posts WS # 
wherever you find a wood post rotting. You will have a better a: 
fence immediately. Such a plan is decidedly sound and eco- 


nomical. It will rapidly give you All-Steel Fence with all its 
advantages, without requiring heavy outlay any year. 

Don’t build a rod of fence until you see the new Red Top & 
invention that makes better fences, quicker, easier, and at 
lower cost—the Red Top All-Drive Steel End, Gate and 


Corner Post. 


See your Red Top Dealer. Let him help you work out your 
fencing problems to give you the biggest value your money 
will buy. He will also show you the New Red Top All-Drive 


Steel End, Gate and Corner Post. 


No. 1. The Red Top Studded Tee Post— 
It’s rail steel—tough, dense, durable— 
guarantees strength and long life. 

The patented method of attaching 
the anchor plate to the post guaran- 
tees against any weakness, due to 
punching holes in the post at this 
vital point where all strains concen- 
trate, and insures firm anchorage in 
solid subsoil. 

The full-length, reinforcing rib— 
running from top to bottom—guaran- 
tees extra strength. 

The stud guarantees against rooting 
up or riding down the fence. 


No. 2. The Red Top Handy Fastener— 


After the post is driven, attach 
the braces and drive the broad 
brace plates. They are pointed 
for easy driving. Sledge the 
brace plate until the top is 
flush with the ground or 
slightly below. 














These 5 Red Top Inventions 
are your guarantee of lasting, 
stock-tight fence 


Guarantees against the fence being 
pushed off the post, and makes fasten- 
ing up the fence an easy, one-man job. 

No. 3. The Red Top One-Man Driver— 
Guarantees easier, quicker, straighter 
driving. 

No. 4. The Red Top One-Man Puller— 
Guarantees quicker, easier pulling, 
when you wish to change fence lines. 

No. 5. The New Red Top DRIVE End, 

Gate and Corner Post— 

Guarantees an end, 7 or corner post 
that will not budge, lift or frost heave, 
keeps the fence from sagging, and will 
stand immovable longer than the life 
of the best wire you can buy. 


GET THE BIGGEST VALUE YOUR MONEY CAN BUY 
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RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 





Below—The new Red Top 
End, Gate and Corner Post 


Drive it with a sledge, it will not 
batter. This sturdy corner post 
is made of heavy %-inch rail 
steel, rounded on the edges te 


firm, undis- 
turbed earth, is 16 inches high, 
tapered to a point to make driv« 
























EVERAL people of vari- 


Y ous nationalities were 
having tea together. The 
conversation drifted from 


one subject to another until 
a European remarked, “It 
is odd but I have seen no 
gardens in the United 
States.” An American wom- 
an replied, “Oh, we love 
flowers and we have beauti- 
ful gardens. I will take you 
to some.”’ But the European 
held to her point. “Yes, you 
have beautiful lawns and 
trees and usually hedges or 
clumps of shrubs bordered 
with flower beds. But you 
have no real ‘gardens,’ no 
enclosed spot, however 
small, within which you can 
live surrounded with flow- 
ers and protected from the 
eyes of the passing world.” 

According to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica the Euro- 
pean was right. A garden is 
“the ground enclosed and 
cultivated for the growth of 
fruit, flowers or vegetables.” 
Except in the larger cities, 
American women have not yet felt 
the need of an enclosed place. That 
fis admirable and as it should be. Yet 
as they are becoming more and 
more interested in gardening they 
are beginning to see the advantages 
of the European system. 

If you look after your garden your- 
self you will find an enclosed spot 
much easier to care for. Your efforts 
are concentrated in one place. Har- 
mony in design and color is more 
easily achieved. There is more in- 
centive to work for the results of 
your labors are more quickly seen. 
Also, you will find a delightful peace 
in this small, outdoor “room.”— 
J. G. S. 





















My Spare-Time Garden 


N ACCOUNT of the minimum of 

time and labor I can give to flow- 
er gardening, I make a careful selec- 
tion of the plants to be grown. Some 
are easily cared for, but others re- 
quire a great deal of attention to 
make thenrf do well. 

The location of a garden has much 
to do with its success. My choice 
was a plot joining the house yard, in 
full sun, and easily seen from my 
kitchen window. Conveniently near, 
I pass by many times a day, and stop 
if only for a few minutes to pull a 
weed or stake a flower. 

To begin with, I made a drawing of 
the garden I hoped to have, and care- 
fully considered .the heights of 
plants and their blooming periods so 
that there might be one continuous 
display of gay blossoms. Of course, 
I have changed the original plan sev- 
eral times and each spring finds me 
moving plants from one place to an- 
other with the hope that my garden 
may approach nearer my idea of per- 
fection. 

Since my garden was to be perma- 
nent, I started some hardy peren- 
nials, most of them from seed. Eas- 
ily grown perennial seed as sweet 
William, hardy pinks, coreopsis, gail- 
lardia, forget-me-not, and hollyhocks 
were sown right where I wanted them 
to bloom, while platycodon, Shasta 
daisy, columbine and Canterbury 
bells were planted in a cold frame 
and moved in the fall to their place 
in the garden. 

To fill in the bare spots that first 
year I used quick-flowering annuals. 
Of the many that bloom continuously 
from June till frost, whether their 
faded flowers are picked off or not, 
I selected those that best fitted the 
spot they must fill. Phlox drum- 
mondi with its never-ending supply 
of bright flowers in all shades and 
markings of pink, cream, scarlet and 
blue is a favorite. It will stand a 
hard frost and go right on blooming. 

Petunias furnish a grand display 
of gay-colored blossoms in a wide 
range of colors, and nasturtiums are 



















































valuable both for 
display and _ for 
cutting, their sub- 
tle fragrance fill- 


arden and 


A Rock G 
a Spare Time Garden 


some localities. If 
not, you'll need to 


place natural 
groupings of 


ing a room ina fi H A stone around 
short time. Of or Busy omemakers which to plant. 
the taller annuals, Except for more 
zinnias were used extensively. For difficult Alpine flowers, no special 


a few cents I got seeds of the new 
dahlia-flowered California giants, ex- 
tremely double flowers with long 
stems. Thru drouth or deluge they 
have never failed to continue their 
gorgeous display of color. 

For less than two dollars, all the 
seed both of perennials and annuals 
Was secured from a good seedsman. 
I find it pays to buy both plants and 
seed from dependable seed houses. 

The modern iris is one of the most 
beautiful flowers to be found. Pal- 
lida Dalmatica, with large blossoms 


of blue-lavender, is a striking plant. . 


Black Prince is a rich deep purple 
iris, while Lord of June is listed as 
one of the twenty best irises known. 
Its exceedingly large blooms are a 
light blue-toned bicolor, very fra- 
grant.—Mrs. J. S.°P., Illinois. 
Rock Gardens 
fae are in great luck if you have 
a bit of woods with wild flowers, 
a bit of a stream or a natural pool, 
near to the house for rock gardening. 
You are in good luck, too, if you 
have an open, sunny hillside on 
which to grow the brighter colored 
things which want the sun. But even 
if you have nothing but level ground 
there are types of rock plantings you 
can have. When we say “rock gar- 
den” we do not mean one of those 
mistakes produced by piling rocks 
and dirt one on the other until a 
symmetrical little hillock appears 
like a wart on a face, related to noth- 
ing else in the yard. A rock garden, 
or any garden, must have a relation- 
ship to its surroundings. 

Whether you have woods or a hill 
or just a space in the yard, the im- 
portant part of the construction is 
the same. First, and above all, drain- 
age must be provided. On a hillside, 
unless the soil be clay, you need do 
little but plant flowers around the 
stones which are already there in 


soil is needed, except that it should 
not be rich. A mixture of any 
soil until it is light and friable, with 
sand, gravel, ashes, old mortar or 
stone or brick dust will turn any sun- 
ny piece of soil into the right kind 
for rock plants. Of course, for the 
shady rock garden which supports 
a different type of flower, such as 
ferns, hepaticas, blood root and the 
other dear and fast-disappearing shy 
denizens of woods, there. must be 
leaf mold. 


Good Drainage Necessary 


We must keep the natural hillside 
in mind when we construct our rock 
gardens, large or tiny. Provide drain- 
age and place the rocks so that there 
are no air pockets under or around 
them. Arrange them so that each 
rock slopes back into the ground and 
allows the water to drain off and 
down. Cool “runs” the plants must 
have but wet feet they will not tol- 
erate. 

Very often, especially in the coun- 
try, there is some spot in the yard 
where the ground falls away natu- 
rally, if only a foot or two. Such a 
place may be dug out farther, deep 
enough to make a trench under all, 
filled with old bricks, cinders or rub- 
bish and filled in with poor but por- 
ous soil to a depth of two feet. On 
this foundation a little bank may be 
built up again, of stones properly set 
for drainage, and with soil carefully 
filling all the pockets between in 
which to put the plants or seeds. 

A little irregular wall seemingly 
holding up a bank which might oth- 
erwise wash down with the rains, 
may be filled with spreading clumps 
of interesting foliage or bright col- 
ored miniature blooms, so that a 
space ten feet by two may be a rev- 
elation of charm and sweetness. 

This idea of making a rock garden 
which serves a seeming purpose of 
holding up or supporting something, 





made™—contest. 
buy? 
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Moines, Iowa. 





Do You Buy or Bake Your Bread? 


This is the last announcement of the “bread—home-made or factory- 
We are interested in having letters from our readers 
giving their experiences in buying and baking bread. 
Do you like the flavor better? 
baking, do you allow anything for the time spent? 


For the best letter we will give ten dollars, for second best five, 
and for third best three, Let us hear from you. Address your letters to 
the Bread Contest Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des 
Letters should be mailed on or before May 6. 


Does it pay to 
When you estimate the cost of 
What type of yeast 

















may be enlarged upon in 
many ways. It may be made 
as extensive as a whole gar- 
den of large size. Imagine. 
for instance, a square 0) 
rectangular pool, set down 
three feet below the level of 
the surrounding lawn, tly 
center of a sunken garden 
This sunken garden around 
the pool may be paved with 
stepping stones among 
which here and there will 
be planted a mat of thyme, 
a tuft of Tunica Saxifraga, 
sedum of various 
bright little maiden pinks 
and dainty aubrietia with 
its grayish leaves and lay 
ender and purple blooms 
This space around the pool 
may be narrow or wide, and 
outside it, equidistant from 
the pool on all sides, may be 
constructed a_ three-foot 
wall of stones, called a dry 
wall because it is not |] 





sorts, 


held 
together with cement, but 
has pockets all thru it fo: 
plants which embroider the 
face of the wall with hang 
ing masses of foliage and bloom, 
such as hardy alyssum, “Basket of 
Gold,” arabis, the fragrant white 
rock-cress, Nepeta Mussini with its 
delicate catnip odor and delicate lav 
ender sprays and charming leaves, 
trailing veronica with its beautiful 
blue coloring, and cunning little “hen 
and chickens” which you find in the 
catalogs under the name of Semper- 
vivum. 

There are hosts of precious small 
gay flowers which need rocks under 
which to stretch their roots, both for 
safety in getting thru a hard winter, 
and to keep them alive thru any ver) 
hot weather of summer. There is so 
little else than this and drainage 
which they demand in the way of 
coddling, that rock plants are really 
the easiest things to grow. Naturally 
there are many difficult and wonder- 
ful plants the expert may use and 
for which he must prepare special 
soil pockets to the individual taste of 
each, but there are more easy rock 
plants of real and exceptional beauty 
than any person can use. 


“Backbone” Is Needed 


A fair-sized rock garden needs a 
backbone of some one or more ever- 
blooming flowers. Violas are often 
used for this. The everblooming, fra- 
grant viola, Jersey Gem, which looks 
like an immense violet on a long 
stem, or the newer developments of 
this little marvel listed in a few cata- 
logs as Apricot Queen, or the com- 
moner and no less beautiful yellow 
Viola Cornuta, which looks like 4 
small pansy and is an_ incessant 
bloomer from frost to frost, serve 
this purpose. Let a quarter of the 
space be given over to one of these 
At one time the forget-me-nots, al 
another saponaria wearing its coat Ol 
delectable pink, or hardy flax, or the 
deeper blue of plumbago, or the rio! 
of magenta creeping phlox, or the 
masses of wild blue phlox, will com: 
bine with this background of apricot, 
blue or yellow violas, to make unfor 
gettable pictures all thru the year, 
The word “masses” has to be uset 
often in talking of rock gardens be- 
cause one of the great charms 0 
rock gardening is that its small 
spaces can be made to yield larse 
expanses of color. Especially delight 
ful among the gray rocks are the 
gray-leaved plants such as Stachys 
lanata, which should not be allowed 
to bloom but which is pretty 
enough with its fuzzy “lamb’s ears 
There is gerastium with its clouds o 
white blossoms which give it its com 
mon name of “Snow in Summer. 
These are a few of the dependables 
which you may find listed in any 
good catalog of rock plant special- 
ists. Indeed, rock gardens must have 
become so popular becquse a season 
thru with one of them is enough to 
convert any skeptic and make of him 
a true fan.—Alice Gale Wallace. 
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By ELEANOR BAUR 


lowa— The Singing State 








\ Y SCHEDULE for Thursday, 
4 April 16, promised rather an un- 
eventful and uninteresting day. I'd 
just got off to a not overly enthusias- 
tic start when the phone rang and 
someone reminded me that this was 
the day when the Iowa Rural School 
Chorus was to appear in concert at 
the Shrine Temple. I remember 
thinking to myself, as I hung up the 
receiver, that while a rural school 
chorus was probably a wonderful 
thing, I couldn’t see where there was 
going to be much in the way of a 
story in it aside from telling how 
many youngsters were there and 
what they sang. 

The moment I stepped into the 
Shrine Temple auditorium, however, 
I knew that my uneventful day had 
turned into an eventful one. If you 
have ever heard some two thousand 
children’s voices singing, in unison, 
such songs as the old English tune, 
“Dairy Maid,” the old Kentucky folk- 
song, “Sourwood Mountain,” Alys E. 
Bentley’s “Soldier Boys,” or even the 
old English air, “A Frog He Would 
a-Wooing Go,” then you can imagine 
why I felt like going back to the of- 
fice and marking 
a red circle around 
that particular 
date. If you have 
never heard one of 
these rural school 
choruses, let me 
urge you to attend 


the first one that 
appears in your 
own or a_ nearby 
county. 

When I slipped 
into a seat at the 
auditorium, the 
chorus was already 
singing. “Just re- 


hearsing,” the 
choir director said, 
and [I remember 
thinking to myself, 


hearsal that turned 

out better than the official program 
appearance. Youngsters had been 
brought from every section of the 
state for the chorus—most of them 
coming by auto that morning. Sev- 
eral groups had been on the road 
four or five hours, eating their lunch 
just before they get into Des Moines, 
80 that they would have time to visit 
the state house before appearing for 
rehearsal at twelve-thirty. It was a 
hard day for these ten, twelve and 
‘teen-year-olds. Just as the program 
started (on time) a child, packed in 
too closely, collapsed. A second and 
a third followed suit and then sev- 
eral more. Of course, the psycholog- 
leal effect of that first collapse had 
much to do with the others. 

That the state-wide chorus plan 
has Met with enthusiastic acceptance 
18 evident from the fact that every 
Section of Iowa was represented in 
the chorus as it appeared in the 
Shrine Temple auditorium, and that 
ninety-three of the ninety-nine coun- 
tles have adopted the chorus plan in 
_ rural school program for 1931- 

“Just what is this state-wide plan?” 
I asked Miss Jessie Parker, state su- 
Pervisor of rural schools. She ex- 
mained by giving these two illustra- 
‘ons of a rural school before and 
after the chorus plan had gone into 
effect. 


“Nine o'clock in the district school. 
The teacher seats herself at the or- 
fan. The song chosen is ‘Whiter 
Than the Snow.’ The teacher is not 
aienined musician, but she does her 
hi thrumping manfully on every 

ote im the bass, but somewhat er- 
Tatic as to sharps and other changes. 





The county superintendent, friendly 
but not musical, says, ‘Sing louder, 
children.’ They too respond manful- 
ly, with cheerful disregard of pitch 
and rhythm. As the full volume of 
the results smite the ear, a dog in 
the school yard howls mournfully. 
The visitor longs to do likewise.” 


Then Miss Parker gave her version 
of the same scene after the rural 
school chorus plan had been intro- 
duced. Quoting Miss Parker again: 
“Again nine o’clock in the district 
school. The teacher steps to the vic- 
trola and places upon it a record con- 
taining some simple but good songs. 
The children listen attentively as the 
artist from New York sings ‘The 
Dairy Maid,’ ‘The Nightingale,’ or the 
‘Song of the Cricket.’ After two or 
three repetitions the children sing 
the easy phrases while the lady from 
New York sings the more difficult 
phrases and then the children sing 
the harder parts. Finally, all sing to- 
gether. The tone quality is light and 
pleasing, the rhythm an exact copy 
of the pattern. The Iowa district 
school has gone musical!” Accord- 
ing to Miss Parker, there are in lowa 
nearly ten thou- 
sand one-room ru- 
ral schools. Only 
two or three coun- 
ties have music su- 
pervisors. Few 
teachers play or 
sing well enough to 
render the songs 
correctly. Previous 
to the introduction 
of the new plan, 
which was_ intro- 
duced by C. A. Ful- 
lerton. State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, the ru- 
ral school music 
period had_ re- 
solved itself into a 
thing of weariness 
and boredom. 

Professor C. A. 
Fullerton’s plan is 
simple and easy to 
follow, even for the 
rural teacher who 
has not had special 
training in music. 
With the aid of a victrola and a few 
records, instruction is accomplished 
with success. Every country child in 
grades four to eight is eligible to try 
for his or her school and county 
choir. He must pass an exact sing- 
ing and rhythm test with the vic- 
trola. Many primary pupils learn to 
do this also. By this method, pupils 
can meet and sing together without 
previous rehearsal. It is not unusual 
for from 125 to 500 voices to partici- 
pate in the county school choruses 
that are being held thruout the state. 

The real value of the program, 
says Miss Parker, lies in the work 
that is accomplished in the rural 
school as the class room teacher day 
after day teaches pupils to sing. 
Over seven thousand rural Iowa pu- 
pils have received certificates stat- 
ing that they have passed the sing- 
ing test and are eligible to sing in 
the state chorus or in their own 
county choruses. 

Muscatine county has made an out- 
standing record in the rural chorus 
work. Seventy-nine schools, totaling 
900 pupils above third grade, report- 
ed that five out of every six pupils 
passed the test. 

It was estimated that 6,700 teach- 
ers and more than 100,000 rural 
school pupils have been reached by 
this simple, systematic plan of music 
instruction in the past year. Only six 
counties awe left in Iowa to adopt the 
rural school singing plan. Since the 
choir is to include grades four to 
eight, the plan is to have a five-year 
cycle of fifteen songs each year. 

“Our slogan,” Miss Parker said, 
“is, ‘Let’s make Iowa the “singing- 
est” state in the union’.” 





‘If this is a re- 

hearsal, I wonder 

what I'm to expect Prof. C. A. Fullerton, of State 

of the finished Teachers’ College, has _ been 

product.” largely responsible for the devel- 
As it happened, opment of the state and county 

this was one re- Chorus work. 














value... 


IT PAYS to specify the name Kellogg’s when 
purchasing corn flakes. 

Here is the world’s most popular ready-to- 
eat cereal. Costing only a few cents a package. 
Always ready to serve. No trouble or work. 
Delicious! 

Indeed, what other foods offer you so much 
value? Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are delightful for 
breakfast, for lunch, for children’s suppers— 
and to enjoy as a bedtime snack. 

Serve with milk or cream. Add fresh or 
-anned fruits or honey. Extra easy to digest. 
Crisp and flavorful. 

Wise buyers know that there is no substitute 
for genuine Kellogg’s, the original Corn Flakes. 
Imitations never equal that Kellogg ‘‘wonder”’ 
flavor! 

Look for the red-and-green package at your 
grocer’s. Oven-fresh in the patented waxtite 
wrapper. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


The world’s most popular ready-to-eat cereal—and a 
real farm product. It takes a whole year’s bumper crop 
from 700 acres of corn to supply just one day’s demand 
for Kellogg’s. About 2,500,000 quarts of milk and cream 
are used daily. And tons of orchard fruits and berries. 
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Enclosed burners use kero- 
sene—NO ELECTRICITY 
—no outside connection. 





Keep foods 


cold, wholesome ... and handy 


“HE MODERN HOMEMAKER'S GREATEST AID,” say delighted users 
T who marvelled at the many ways they saved with Superfex, 
the oil-burning refrigerator, during the sweltering summer of 1930. 
Superfex is the first and only self-contained modern “iceless” re- 
frigerator. Can be used anywhere. Requires no outside connection 
of any kind—no electricity, no pipes, no drains. And no moving 
parts to get out of order. 


It's easy to serve a greater variety of more appetizing foods with 
Superfex in your kitchen. Keeps’ meats and other foods fresh— 
fewer trips to markets. Keeps left-overs — saves cooking hours. 
Makes delicious cold salads, frozen desserts, ice cubes. 


Step saving, too—cellars, caves, and other makeshifts for storing food 
are wasteful and as out-of-date as the hand flail for threshing grain. 


Light It and Leave It 


Superfex gets its cold from a little kerosene* at a weekly cost of 
about as little as the price of 50 pounds of ice. Each evening you 
just “light it and leave it”—the enclosed burners operate a short 
time and go out automatically. 





Beautiful appearance . . . of strong sheet steel; interior finished in 
glass-like porcelain enamel, easy to keep clean, sanitary. Choice 
of sizes. Easy terms if desired. 


For complete details and copies of letters from users, send the 
coupon today. No obligation. 
* Also made with burners for gas. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 


SUPERFEX 


THE Onl burning. REFRIGERATOR 


es PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY xs 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Refrigeration Div., 7810-B Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send booklets telling about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators and pleased users. 
{For information on Superfex Oil- Burning Milk Chillers for dairy farms, check here [_}) 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





The Parable of the Pounds 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 10, 1931. Luke, 19:11-26.) 

“And as they heard these things, 
he added and spake a parable, be- 
cause he was nigh to Jerusalem, and 
because they supposed that the king- 
dom of God was immediately to ap- 
pear. (12) He said therefore, A cer- 
tain nobleman went into a far coun- 
try, to receive for himself a king- 
dom and to return. (13) And he 
called ten servants of his, and gave 





before, on the death of his father 
Herod, had made a journey to Rony 
to receive from the emperor the king 
dom of his father. The citizens 
Jericho were dissatisfied and sen: 
embassy to protest against his re: 
ing the kingdom. Using this 
dent, which must have been wel] 
known to the people of Jericho, Jesus 
says: 

A certain nobleman went into a 
far country to receive for himself a 
kingdom, and return. Before going 




















them ten pounds, and said unto 
them, Trade ye here- 
with till I come. om 


(14) But his citizens 
hated him, and sent 
an ambassage after 
him, saying, We will 
not that this man 
reign over’us. (15) 
And it came to pass, 
when he was come 
back again, having 
received the  king- 
dom, that he com- 
manded these serv- 
ants, unto whom he 
had given the mon- 





he called ten servants of his, and 
gave to each of them a small sum of 
money, a pound 

n> (about $16 in our 


money), as Capital 
on which each might 
engage in business 
until his return 
Each was given the 
same small amount 
preparatory to giy- 
ing them positions 
of authority and 
trust in the king- 
dom, when he should 
receive it. He had 
no sooner departed 
than the citizens, o1 





ey, to be called to those who were 
him, that he might openly opposed to 
know what they had him, made a protest 
gained by trading. against his receiving 
(16) And the first the kingdom. He did 
came before him, _, The expositions of the Sab- receive it, howeve 
saying, Lord, thy they were made originally and return; and in 
pound hath made ten ay eat aiaake Cheba ae mediately began to 
pounds more. (17) are occasionally made neces- take account, first 
And he said unto oes ae eee to the les- his servants, and 
him, Well done, thou second, of the citi- 
good servant: be- are] nm zens. 


cause thou wast 

found faithful in a very little, have 
thou authority over ten cities. (18) 
And the second came, saying, Thy 
pound, Lord, hath made five pounds. 
(19) And he said unto him also, Be 
thou also over five cities. (20) And 
another came, saying, Lord, behold, 
here is thy pound, which I kept laid 
up in a napkin: (21) for I feared 
thee, because thou art an austere 
man: thou takest up that which thou 
layest not down, and reapest that 
which thou didst not sow. (22) He 
saith unto him, Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked 
servant. Thou knewest that I am an 
austere man, taking up that which 
I laid not down, and reaping that 
which I did not sow: (23) then 
wherefore gavest thou not my money 
into the bank, and I at my coming 
should have required it with inter- 
est? (24) And he said unto them 
that stood by, Take away from him 
the pound, and give it unto him that 
hath the ten pounds. (25) And they 
said unto him, Lord, he hath ten 
pounds. (26) I say unto you, that 
unto every one that hath shall be 
given; but from him that hath not, 
even that which he hath shall be 
taken away from him.” 





Jesus is still in Jericho, probably 
in the court before the house of Zac- 
chaeus, hearing the confession of 
that newly converted tax collector, 
bidding His host farewell, and notic- 
ing the surprise of the multitude at 
his utter disregard of class distine- 
tions, and also their manifest expec- 
tation that He who would visit social- 
ly with a publican would on His ar- 
rival at Jerusalem subvert entirely 
the priestly caste and set up the king- 
dom of God, in which they would all 
be equal. It was now time to disabuse 
the minds both of His disciples and 
of the multitudes of this false idea 
of His mission and His kingdom. 
Therefore, He spoke the parable of 
the pounds, “because he was nigh to 
Jerusalem,” where they expected the 
kingdom to be set up, “and because 
they supposed that the kingdom of 
God was immediately to appear.” 

The parable has a distinct local 
coloring. From this same city of Jer- 
icho, Archilaus about thirty years 


* The first 
by his superior ability and diligenc: 
had made ten pounds, and as a 
ward he gave him authority and 
fluence in the kingdom. The second 
had made five pounds, and was give! 
in the kingdom a position and au 
thority proportionate to his den 
strated ability. Another of the sé 
ants, a churlish fellow, one of the 
suspicious sort, who are always look 
ing for the bad side of everything 
and every one, pretending to distrust 
his own ability, but being as a mat- 
ter of fact lazy, as most of those sour 
disciples and moral dyspeptics are 
earefully laid away the money and 
restored the original amount, saying 
“Lord, behold, here is thy pound 
which I kept laid up in a napkin: for 
I feared thee, because thou art an 
austere man: thou takest up that 
which thou layest not down, and 
reapest that which thou didst not 
sow.” The new king takes him at his 
word: If you thought me a man of 
that kind, churlish, captious and 
hard to please, why did you not put 
the money in the bank, where it 
would at least have made me inter: 
est? “Take away from him the pound 
and give it to him that hath ten 
pounds.” 

The other servants thought 
was not fair, and interposed, saying 
Why, that man has ten pounds al 
ready! At which the Savior lays 
down a law on the kingdom both 
earth and of heaven: “Unto every 
one that hath shall be given, Dut 
from him that hath not, even ! 
which he hath shall be taken awa) 
from him.” 

Having disposed of the servants 
he next deals with the citizens, his 
enemies: “But these mine enemies 
that would not that I should reis? 
over them, bring hither, and s!a) 
them before me.” 

Both the meaning and the limit 
tions of this parable are quite pl 
The nobleman is Jesus. The servants 
are primarily His twelve disciples 
and really all professed Christians: 
in fact, all to whom the word of th 
gospel comes. The citizens. are the 
Jewish hierarchy and those who @& 
hered resolutely to them. Jesus was 
to receive the kingdom, but not then- 
An indefinite time, a long time 


servant 





this 
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THE M°CORMICK-DEERING 


Descendant of the McCormick Reaper of 1831 


The mechanical conquest of the grain harvest was man’s first great victory in the march toward 
his destiny. Once this barrier was leveled the road lay clear to endless accomplishment. 


HARVESTER-THRESHER 











UNGER remains the first great urge 

of the race. The need of food must 
ever be served, but the dread of famine 
no longer haunts humanity. Each day 
plentifully answers each day’s recurring 
cry for bread. Today it is easy for ten 
million tillers of the soil to take from it 
food for a population of more than one 
hundred and twenty millions. 


If suddenly the machines of the harvest, the 
children of the McCormick reaper, were to vanish 
beyond replacement, the great edifice of civiliza- 
tion nll fall in ruins. Through the simplest 
instincts of men the cities would empty themselves 
and the feet of the multitudes would be shackled 
again to the soil. 

Stark necessity would enslave the learning of 
the scholar, the genius of the scientist, the dreams 
of the poet and the philosopher, the trained hands 
of the surgeon, the artist, and the artisan. For the 
talent of the race is of little avail without con- 
quest of the harvest. 

Such a return to the past brings utter calamity 
to mind, yet it leads but to the generation of our 
great-grandfathers. A single century —a moment 
of time in the history of the ages— has seen the 
modern harvest built up on the invention of the 
reaper. 

In 1831, grain was cut with the hand sickle and 
the cradle, bound by hand, and threshed by the 
treading of animals or 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


AND THE CONQUEST 
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required to wrest the yield from each stubborn 
acre. As when Ruth went to glean in the ancient 
fields of Palestine, untold toil lay between the 
growing grain and the precious loaf of bread. 
In 1831, the reaper of McCormick moved down 
the Virginia field cutting a swath of wheat. For 
the first time in the story of mankind a machine 
successfully reaped grain and did the work of 
many men. In that Virginia field— birthland of 
the new Agriculture —an event was written into 
history greater than all the wars of conquest. 


With that event the century took wing. The 
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reaper led swiftly on to new triumphs. The 
mechanical thresher lent its voice to the 
new music of the fields, and the simple 
flail joined the sickle in oblivion. The self- 
binder was invented, and the lone man 
with his machine cut as much grain as 
twenty-eight sickle-wielders in a summer's 
day. By the early Seventies, when the new 
factories of the indomitable McCormick 
had risen like the phoenix from the ashes of the 
great Chicago fire, one man with his machines 
brought in a harvest that would have taxed the 
powers of a whole village in the olden time. 

In the early years of the present century came 
the bold, long step that led to the modern harvest. 
Cutting and inclive were combined in the field 
in one great machine called the harvester-thresher 
or combine. With the larger McCormick-Deering 
harvester-threshers of today, operated by tractor 
power and sweeping down the broad fields in 16-foot 
swaths, two men easily do the work of two hundred 
wielders of the sickle and the flail. With modern 
grain machines and milling methods the grain that 
waves in the breezes of today may be the bread of 
tomorrow’s tables in the heart of the great city. 


The International Harvester Company in the 
time of this Centennial is proud of kinship with the 
McCormick reaper, and proud, too, of the modern 
harvesting equipment it is manufacturing for the 
grain fields of the world — equipment essential to 
the existence and the 





with flails. Many hands 
and many hours were 
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progress of the human 
race, 
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Ton 13-inch Stake Truck— Price of complete unit with 
cab and body $710, dual wheels optional $25 extra. 


ANNOUNCING 


A NEW LINE OF LOW-PRICED SIX-CYLINDER 


TRUCKS WITH CHEVROLET-BUILT BODIES 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FARM USE » » » 


Now you can buy a Chevrolet six-cylinder 
truck chassis and a Chevrolet-built truck 


body as a complete unit. 


These new bodies: are designed by 
Chevrolet engineers and produced in 
Chevrolet plants, exclusively for the 
Made of finest 
hardwood-and-steel and built to rigid 


three Chevrolet chassis. 


standards of strength and stamina, they 
have the ability to take plenty of punish- 
ment—to stand up well throughout many 


seasons of hard, constant service. 


In addition, they have the size and support 
for maximum load capacity. Bodies for 


1%-TON CHASSIS 
WITH 131-INCH WHEELBASE 


(Dual wheels optional $25 extra) 


520 


the commercial chassis offer six-foot load 
space; for the 131-inch model, nine-foot; 
and for the 157-inch model, twelve-foot. 


Whether it’s a light pick-up you need for 
carrying supplies around the farm, or a 
large truck for carrying produce to market 
—Chevrolet now has a fine-looking, 50- 
horsepower six-cylinder unit—complete 
with Chevrolet body and chassis—to 
do your work dependably. Prices 
on all models are uniformly low. And 
the cost records of large fleet operators 
show that Chevrolet's cost-per-mile is 
the lowest of any truck on the market. 


14%-TON CHASSIS WITH 157” 
WHEELBASE (Dval wheels standard) $5 9O 


COMMERCIAL CHASSIS... .$355 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan and Indianapolis, Indiana. Special equipment extra. 








Bodies by Fisher for 





the new Chevrolet Six 


provide maximum comfort, safety, and value 


Body by Fisher for the Chevrolet Six provides pre- 
cisely the same strong type of wood-and-steel con- 
struction as found in the most costly cars, plus truly 
fine-car qualities of comfort, convenience, and safety. 


These bodies are built of staunch hardwood frames 
and strong steel panels. They are sturdily braced 
with metal and are notably free from rumbles and 
other unpleasant noises. They retain their fine ap- 
pearance and riding comfort for a long time even 
under severe driving conditions. 


Furthermore, Chevrolet Bodies by Fisher have many 
luxurious features which are usually found only in 
cars of much higher price. Upholstery fabrics are 
beautiful and long wearing. Driver’s seats are adjust- 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION =, 


able to accommodate the individual driver. The 
Fisher non-glare vision-ventilating windshield pro- 
vides instant and complete control of ventilation. It 
can be operated with one hand even while the car 
is in motion. 


All glass, in doors and windows as well as in the 
windshield, is genuine plate, affording clear and 
undistorted vision in all directions. And Chevrolet 
Bodies by Fisher are insulated against weather 
and noise. 


Chevrolet alone in its price field can provide you 
with these manifold Fisher advantages, because 
Chevrolet is one of the General Motors cars —the 
only cars with Body by Fisher. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


For Economical Transportation 






































Real comfort for every driver 


‘he Fisher adjustable driver's seat (1) moves forward and back through 
» range of three inches, to accommodate the individual driver. The 
accessible handle (2) provides convenient adjustment. 





Staunch hardwood body frame 


Strong, tough hardwoods, reinforced with metal braces, make up the 
staunch framework of Chevrolet Bodies by Fisher. This construction 
explains their great strength, durability, and value. 
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SPRINGTIME! That’s the time for guick \ 
new energy. That’s the time to eat Post 


Toasties. It’s the wake-u food —and why? 











Because it is so easy to digest, so quick to : 


release its stored-up energy to the body. 











Serve your family Post Toasties.\Give them ° 
all —big and little folks alike—a brisk, bright 
start each day. For breakfast, senck these ~ 
golden flakes of crisp corn hearts afloak on ; 
pools of pure, sweet milk or cream. De\- : 
cious, you'll say, de/icious! And just as gooc c 
for lunch and for a night ‘‘snack’’ too. For r 






every day economy, serve Post Toasties — 


the wake-up food! 


POSIT 
TOASTIES 


The Make-up food 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 







your money, 






© 1931, G, F. Corp 











fact, was to follow, during which He 
should go to the Father. During His 
absence, His servants must use all 
the gifts and graces bestowed on 
them in order to develop their spir- 
jtual life and promote His cause, and 
thus be qualified for places ef power 
and influence in the new kingdom, 
while those who fail to use the gifts, 
natural and spiritual, which have 
been bestowed upon them, will cer- 
tainly lose them. (That all men shall 
not be equal in the kingdom of 
heaven is very clear from this and 
many other passages, notably the 
promises to the overcomer in the sec- 
ond and third chapters of the book of 
Revelation.) 

In speaking of His enemies to be 
destroyed, Jesus evidently refers to 
the destruction of the Jewish nation 
for its hostility to Himself and oppo- 
sition to the establishment of His 
kingdom. 

There are marked differences be- 
tween the parable of the pounds and 
the parable of the talents, altho the 
central idea of both is the same. In 
the parable of the pounds the sums 
given are small, and each man re- 
ceives the same amount, the object 
apparently being to test out his 
willingness and ability to serve the 
Master. In the parable of the talents 
the sums are large, a talent being 
equal to about fourteen hundred dol- 
lars of our money, and the number 
of talents are different, to each ac- 
cording to his natural gifts or ability 
to use them. In the first the no- 
bleman gives but a small part of his 
wealth; in the second he gives a 
large part or all. In the first case the 
servants were rewarded according to 
the ability they had shown. In the 
second, those who have done well all 
receive the same commendation, be- 
cause each has made the same use of 
his ability. In both, the man who 
hid or failed to use the sum fur- 
nished him lost it, and in each case it 
was given to the man who had made 
the greatest success. 

The lesson of it to us—and a most 
important lesson, too—is that both 
the power to use our gifts, whether 
of time, money or opportunity, and 
the capacity for religion itself, may 
be vastly increased and developed by 
continual use, and may be decreased 
and entirely destroyed and extirpated 
by disuse. There is a capacity for re- 
ligion and a power to comprehend 
God given to every mortal. We see it 
in children, with whom it continues 
until “the lust of the flesh, the cares 
of this world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches” and the lust of other things 
dull this spiritual sense. It is as dis- 
tinctly a sense as any of the five 
senses thru~ which we obtain our 
knowledge of natural things. Every 
man and woman is conscious of this, 
and, unfortunately, many of us are 
also conscious that our spiritual 
sense is not always as clear and keen 
as it was in former years, or in our 
childhood. “But I have this against 





love.” (Revelation, 2:4.) 


It is a law of nature, immutable as 
God Himself, that the misuse of any 
faculty or power first weakens and 
then destroys it. This is true of the 
body; it is true of the mind or intel- 
lect, and it is true also of the soul, by 
which we apprehend God. The un- 
used arm in time becomes useless, 
and shrinks to a small part of its 
The unused 
brain atrophies and ceases to form 
new cells to replace the old. Hence 
we have senile decay and a shortened 
life because the brain no longer stim- 
ulates the body to its accustomed ac- 
is the only title by 
which we hold possession of any fac- 
ulty or power with which we are 
first endowed. Our religious facul- 
ties, or our capacity to apprehend the 
unseen, the instinct to perceive the 
truth, to recognize right and wrong, 
form no exception to this universal 
rule. If we by constant use develop 
only the intellectual side of our na- 
ture, or what is often worse, by con- 
stant attention to business leave nei- 
ther time nor energy to develop love 
of Ged or man, His image, how can 
we expect anything else than to lose 
our capacity to apprehend the Di- 


normal size and power. 


tivities. Use 


vine? 


Every town, city and neighborhood 
can furnish examples, and too often 
in abundance, of men in whom the re- 
instinct or sense seems to 
have been lost, and ‘who are deaf to 
all appeals to their higher nature, 
and apparently incapable of distin- 
guishing between mine and thine or 
between right and wrong. They are 
kind to their families, their friends 


ligious 


and their neighbors. They live, or at 
least try to live, up to the standard 
of morals set by those in their busi- 
ness or their neighborhood. 
think of what their neighbors may 


say about them, but it never seems to 
occur to them to ask what God thinks 


about them. 

We see this atrophy of the soul 
most clearly when the main object 
of life has been to pile up a fortune 
without regard to who may be 
crushed, forgetting that they can not 
take any of it with them when they 
go out of this life. In them the gift 
of God has been gradually taken 
away because it has not been used. 
For the lesson of the parable is not 
that we must do violence to our re- 
ligious instinct in order to become 
wholly irreligious. Neither the pound 
nor the talent was stolen. It was 
carefully laid by in a napkin in one 
case, and in the other buried in the 
earth, and returned. It simply was 
not used; that is all. The disuse of 
the power to apprehend the unseen, 
the Divine, and to love the supremely 
good and those who bear His image, 
faint tho that image be, is all 
that is necessary to take away the 
capacity to apprehend God, without 
which the hope of salvation is an 
idle dream. 





the governor of Massachusetts. 

















If you're interested in the Old 


stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 





The Old Kentucky Turkey Foot 


The Old Kentucky Turkey Foot quilt design is copied from a quilt 
used in Civil war days on a four-poster bed, giant in size, in the home of 


The quilt was made up of four appliqued blocks one way and five 


rics may be used for the appliqued pieces. 
Foot is a most artistic and clever colonial design. 


send ten cents for the pattern and directions. 
the Quilt Pattern Editor, in care of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 


the other way, plus the border 
strips, which made a quilt ninety- 
two by one hundred and tew inches. 
That is entirely too.long for a pres- 
ent-day quilt. For your own use I 
believe you will find that four of 
the eighteen-inch square appliqued 
blocks each way of the quilt, with 
two two-inch border strips and one 
four-inch border strip will make 
your quilt large enough. 

The piece appliqued in the center 
of the block may be made of one 
color and the turkey feet of another 
color if you desire. Most people pre- 
fer this quilt appliqued all in one 
color. Either plain or figured fab- 
The Old Kentucky Turkey 


Kentucky Turkey Foot quilt design, 
Address your letter to 
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with RUMFORD 


Now, in addition to its unequaled value 
as a leavener, Rumford is used to improve 
the flavor of many vegetables, to fluff up 
omelettes, souffles and mashed potatoes, 
to aid in making good chocolate frostings 
and cream fillings for cakes, and in many 
other ways. 

Rumford helps make a tomato bisque 
more delicate in flavor. It greatly improves 
cream sauces. And from an economy angle, 
you need use but one-half the amount of 
sugar in cranberry sauce if you will use 
Rumford in it. 


attractive little free booklet ‘‘Something 
New Under the Sun’’—it tells about 
these things. 

Buy a can of Rumford today and enjoy 
its unusual advantages and convenience. 


RUMFORD 


ALL- PHOSPHATE 


BAKING PowDER 


TWO-TO-ONE 
THE RUMFORD COMPANY, Executive Offices, RUMFORD, R. L 












































your name and address for our 


LEAVENER 


9-680 





TWO-TO-ONE TWO-TO-ONE TWO-TO-ONE TWO-TO-ONE 























Our Style Service 












Style No. 3024 is a simple 


type of morning 


dress. It 


comes designed for sizes 36, 


38, 40, 42, 44 and 
bust measure. 
quires 2% yards 


material. 


You'll like the s 


suit, style No. 239. 
signed for sizes 4, 


46 inches 


Size 36 re- 


of 39-inch 


mall boy’s 
It is de- 
6, 8 and 


10 years. Size 4 requires 14 


yards of 35-inch 


material 


for overblouse and trousers, 
1% yards of 35-inch mate- 
rial for blouse and % of a 
yard of 35-inch material for 


lining. 


A youthful model is style 


No. 248, designed 
16, 18, 20 years, 


for sizes 
36, 38, 40 


and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 


39-inch material. 























































All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Pattern Department for 12 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). 
Spring Fashion Book may also be had for 12 cents. 





The New 









































£ costs you 
No More to have that good 


Butter-Nut Flavor. .. . 


Would you like to make delicious coffee every 
time? Then try Butter-Nut. There is coffee success 
in every can. The finest coffees grown go into the 
Butter-Nut blend—coffees rich with flavor. 

Yet, with all its quality, Butter-Nut costs no 
more than many other brands. But when it comes to 
flavor—that is where Butter-Nut stands out from the 
crowd. It is the favorite coffee of hundreds of thous- 
ands of people. 

Next time you order, try a can of Butter-Nut. It 
will be a red letter day for you—the beginning of a 
new era of delicious coffee for your table. 














“The , 


Delicious” 





















































































6% 
and Safety 


Third and Brady Streets 
Corporation First 
(Closed) Mortgage 6% 
Gold Bonds are secured 
by a new hotel and 
theater building being 
erected in the heart of 
the business section of 





The most pleasing hotels in 
lowa. Noted for courtesy, serv- 


ice, hospitality. 
Hotel WARRIOR ,, .Sioux City erin, gre — 
Hotel MARTIN ... . Sioux City entire building is rentec 
Hotel WEST ..__.. Sioux City for 25 years to Radio- 
Hotel MONTROSE Keith-Orpheum Corpo- 

dar Rapid ~ 

Hotel MAGNUS... eS 
Cedar Rapids naw ote S Lorpora- 
Hotel CHIEFTAIN .__ tion assuring a steady 
Council Bluffs net income ample to 


Hotel TALLCORN 


meet interest charges on 
these bonds. 





Write, without obligation, 
for com pW information. 





Geo. M. Bechtel 


& Co. 
Bechtel Building 
Davenport, Iowa 











Nea HOTELS co. VA 
When writing ~ ertisers, please 
mention this fe te 

















Towa's Oldest and Largest Bond House 











| poets consider 


| “Mesopotamia” and she 


| tion of America. 


| rest of you. 








Country Air 


By A FARM WOMAN 











HE new hired man from Canada 

is a real radio fan. He says in 
Canada they depend upon the same 
stations we do. The first thing they 
get every morning is Andy from 
WOI. The h. m. from C. had been a 
devotee of Sam ‘n’ Henry but lost 
track of them when they went net- 
work as Amos ’n’ Andy. I have as 
much fun listening to him laugh 
now as I do hearing the feature. 
Seth Parker is a new feature to him. 
Sunday mornings he says, “Lizzie’ll 
be here tonight.” 


UR dog has three puppies—April 
Fool babies. Peggy says they 
are hard up for looks and we agree 
that only a mother could love them 
now. Still, there’s somebody hanging 
over their box most of the time. The 
matter of names is the theme of all 
family conferences. Being Fox Ter- 
riers, we don’t want Shep or Tige, 
of course. The mother is aptly 
named Cricket, but one Cricket’s 
enough on the hearth. The small boy 
favors Ivan Skavinsky Skavar, Ab- 
dul Ah Bulbul Ah Meer and Barnacle 
Bill the Sailor. (We're so glad he’s 
going to be musical.) The school- 
boy having just seen his first Shake- 
spearean play, favors Polonius, Ros- 
enkrans and Guildenstern. Peggy 


and I insist upon words that are 
beautiful in sound whether they’re 
very doggy or not. Peggy reminds 


us that negroes name their children 
such things as Iodine, Pyorrhea and 
Laryngitis because they love to say 
those words. I rather favor rolling 
words like Brigadier, Grenadier and 
Adoration, only they’re too sonorous 
and impressive for such little pup- 
pies. A friend thinks the most eu- 
phonious phrase in the English lan- 
guage is “vanilla wafer.” Certain 
“pavement” the most 
beautiful when spoken. There was 
an old lady who went to church only 
because the minister might say 
loved to 
hear the syllables roll off his tongue. 


‘VE been much interested recently 

in a booklet from Wayne Dins- 
more, secretary of the Horse Associa- 
The booklet is 
“Games for Horseback Riders” and 
is full of games that ought to appeal 
to any boy or girl with a good riding 
pony. Of course, saddle stock isn’t 
any too numerous, but there’s no 
sport quite like horseback riding. 
There is much written and said about 
the synchronization of man and ma- 
chine but it’s nothing compared to 
the response between horse and 
rider. I sometimes wonder that there 
hasn’t been more emphasis put upon 
riding horses among Four-H boys. 
What a lot of fun a bunch of boys 
could have at the fair with these 
games. It might solve a few of the 
questions regarding clean sports, fa- 
kers and gamblers at county fairs. 
You can get this leaflet (No. 172) 
from Mr. Dinsmore at the Union 
Stockyards, Chicago. 


yep pin don’t say I never did 
anything for the rest of you. Aft- 
er much family discussion as to 
whether I should or shouldn't, it is 
finally decided. I'll not raise any 
chickens this year. I'm doing my bit 
to keep down any surplus for the 
I don't know how I’m 
going to keep away from it for I’ve 
raised from 500 to 2,000 chicks for 
the last eleven years. And see what 
I did to the poultry industry. But if 
I'm a good sport this year and let 
you people have the markets to suit 
yourself, how about giving me a 
break next year and letting me raise 
them? That ought to control produc- 
tion and prices splendidly. By fixing 
this up between ourselves, think 
what a lot of worry we can save the 
economists. 


Bits of green pepper add pep to 
creamed potatoes. 


° 








COLOR 


Works Wonders 
in the Home 
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I HE magic stroke of a 


paint brush, dip in the 
new modern co paints, 
transforms dingy, drab rooms 
into places of bright, cheerful 
beauty. 

Used on outside surfaces, it 
transforms a shabby looking 
house into a home of beauty 
« «+ a source of pride and 
satisfaction to its owner. All 
the magic of modern colors 
is at your command in 


Minnesota 


Paints and Enamels 


Flat Interior Paint—the soft, 
sanitary finish for walls and 
woodwork in living, dining 
and bedrooms. 

Gloss Interior Paint, the satin 
gloss washable finish for 
kitchen, bathroom and di- 
nette wall surfaces and wood- 


work, 
Quick-Namel is especially 
adapted for expressing the 
rm .ideas in color for 
furniture and woodwork. 
Easy to apply, flows smooth- 
ly, dries quickly. No drag, 
no brush marks, no unpleas- 
ant odor. Comes in 14 mod- 
ern colors, also black and 
white. 
Minnesota House Paints as- 
sure the most satisfactory and 
economical Old time 
quality in the new modern 
colors. 


Buy Paints by Name 


It’s the safest way. Minne- 
sota Paints have maintained a 
quality reputation since 1870. 


FREE-~ 82-page boo k 

“Painting Made Easy” by 
Frances Le Baron. Tells just what 
to do to get pleasing results on any 
painting job, inside or out. Ask 
your Minnesota Paint dealer for a 
copy, or write to 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1115 South Third Stree 


\ Minneapolis, Minn. “Vd 

















Six Hundred Days on the 
Seven Seas 

“The Traveler” has spent 600 days and 
nights on the sea and his journeys have 
taken him into fifty countries. His books 
are, “Bird's-eye Views of Far Lands” in 
five @elumes (each $1.50), “A Journey 
Throtff the Bible” ($1.50), “Rambling 
Through Europe” ($1.25), “The Wonders 
of South America” ($1.25) and “The New 
South and Old Mexico” ($1.25). All nine of 
these books will be sent to you postpaid 
for $7.00. 

WALLACES’ FARMER AND 


IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Book Dept. Meines, Iowa 
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That Rhubarb Patch! 


N Y NEIGHBOR stood aghast. 

“Well, how in the world do you 
eat all of it?” pointing to my rhubarb 
patch, which indeed gave out a badly 
riddled impression. 

“Eat it!” I echoed. 

“Why, yes—we get sick and tired 
of rhubarb sauce in a week or two. 
Why, there’s more rhubarb goes to 


waste out in our patch—it’s a 
shame!” 
“But, dear child,” I exclaimed, 


“why serve it as sauce all the time, 
when there are so many delicious 
ways 

“Well—pie, and that’s too much 
trouble, and not good for the young- 
sters, either.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that sauce 
and pie are the only ways in which 
you serve rhubarb?” 

She nodded. 

“Then, you don’t know what you 
have missed. Come into the house 
and get a few of my recipes. The 
use of rhubarb should not be con- 
fined to a few mere weeks. I have 
a wide variety of recipes that spread 
its deliciousness all thru the spring 
and well into the summer. Here—try 
these:”’ 





Rhubarb Puff 


8 cups rhubarb, cut in small pieces 
1% cup of butter 
% cup of sugar 

2 egg whites 

Batter Mixture 

11%4 teaspoons of baking powder 

% cup of sugar 

% cup of milk 

1 cup of flour 

14 teaspoon of salt 

Combine rhubarb and one-half cup 

of sugar. Divide into eight custard 
or baking cups. Make a batter of the 
butter, sugar, milk, flour and salt, 
folding in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites last. Pour over the rhubarb. 
Steam twenty minutes. Serve hot 
with a sauce made by combining one 
cup of sugar, one-half teaspoon of 
salt, two tablespoons of flour, one- 
half teaspoon of cinnamon, one table- 
spoon of butter and one-half cup of 
boiling water. Cook the mixture un- 
til smooth and well flavored. 


Honey-Rhubarb Souffle 


2 cups rhubarb, fresh or canned 
14 cup of water 
1 cup of honey 
Few grains of salt 
8 eggs 
Wash and dice rhubarb. Add wa- 
ter. Cover and cook until tender. 
Run thru a sieve. Add the honey, 
salt and well beaten egg yolks. Fold 
into the stiffly whipped whites of 
eggs. Pour into a buttered baking 
dish and bake in a moderate oven 
until firm. 
Rhubarb Tapioca 
1 quart of rhubarb, washed and 
cut in small pieces 
Juice of one-half lemon 
2 cups of cooked tapioca 
2 cups of sugar 
Juice of one-half orange 
Cook rhubarb, sugar and orange 
juice, without addition of water, until 
thick, remove from fire, cool, and 
add lemon juice. Add tapioca which 
has been cooked in water until clear. 
Chill and serve. 


Baked Rhubarb With Dates or 
Prunes 
1 pound of good dates or prunes 
Sugar 
%4 cup of water 
1 pint of rhubarb 
1 teaspoon of cinnamon 
1% teaspoon of nutmeg 
If prunes are used, wash well, soak 
over night, simmer until tender and 
remove the stems. Cut the rhubarb 
up into inch lengths. Place a layer 
of buttered bread crumbs in the bot- 
tom of a baking dish; on top of this 
Place a layer of rhubarb, then sprin- 
kle with sugar and spices. On top of 
this place a layer of dates or prunes; 
then repeat. until all the fruit has 
been used. Pour over the water, cov- 
er with buttered crumbs and bake 
until rhubarb is soft. 


Put the heavy, cast aluminum fry- 
ing Pans or griddles over a hot flame 
if they are badly stained with burned 
food, and they will burn off bright 
and clean. 


¥ 
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A Track Man 


can’t train in a 


ROLLING CHAIR 


A runner's legs must have regular, 
vigorous exercise to keep them supple 
and strong. But legs won't get that 
exercise lolling in a rolling chair! 


Teeth 


PEerHaps you've never thought of it 
in this light before . . . But do you 
realize that your teeth and gums are 
vital, living things—just as much as 
any muscle in your body? And if they 
are to remain sound and firm, in good 
condition—they need exercise and 
stimulation, just as your muscles 
do? Ask your dentist, your doctor! 
They'll tell you that, in addition to 
home care and visits to your dentist, 
teeth and gums must have work to do! 

In fact, it is the lack of sufficient 
exercise that contributes to the 
present-day increase in dental ills. 
Too many soft foods—too little 
chewing. So declare America’s lead- 
ing Doctors of Dental Surgery! And 
they go on to state... 

Nature intended teeth to chew, 
and chew well. For proper chewing is 


Grape-Nuts 


> 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’ 


one of Nature’s ways of 
stimulating and exercis- 
ing teeth and gums— 
toning up and vitalizing 
the tissues— helping to conserve 
firmness! Teeth can't train on ‘‘mush’’! 
And what better way to get the 
exercise and stimulation so urgently 
needed than by eating foods that 
pleasantly encourage proper chew- 
ing—a delicious food, for instance, 
such as Grape-Nuts. 
Plump,nut-like,the golden-brown 
kernels of Grape-Nuts are crisp and 
crunchy. You dike chewing them— 
just as you like their tempting flavor. 
As you enjoy Grape-Nuts, your 
teeth and gums are provided, ina 
natural way, with the brisk exer- 
cise they vitally need. 
Grape-Nuts is 
highly regarded by 
dental authorities. 
Because it affords 
such invigorating 












exercise. And also because a dish 
of Grape-Nuts, served with whole 
milk or cream, is rich in calcium 
and phosphorus, the two most im- 
portant elements to build sound 
teeth. Indeed, this single delicious 
dish provides more varied nourish- 
ment for bodily health and energy 
than many a hearty meal. 

Begin this appetite-tempting, 
beneficial breakfast habit now! Have 
Grape-Nuts bought to-day, for 
breakfast to-morrow. Grape-Nuts, a 
product of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, is sold by grocers everywhere. 





FREE SAMPLE ,° "22", 
GENERAL Foops, W.F.—5-31 


Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, a trial package of Grape- 
Nuts, and two booklets : “‘Civilized Teeth and 
How to Prevent Them,” and “ Happier Days 
from Better Breakfasts.” 


Name 





Street 





City. State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods 
Led., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 

















Good and 
= Good for You. 





describing easier, cheap- 
er, quicker method of put- 


owner who feeds 20 tons of hay or 
more per year. Write Feed Service Dept., 
Papec Machine Co., Shortsville, N. Y. 
















and Colonial Coverlets. 
Also sold direct if 
Lowest_prices we 
log and 


138 Lynn St. 


WOOL BLANK ETS—BATTING—ROBES 
Made from your own wool. 
ou have no wool. Beautiful goods. 
ave ever offered. Write for cata- 
samples. 

WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS, 

West Unity, Ohio 











Vacation days are here again 
—or at least so nearly here that 
it’s time for you to be thinking 
about your summer wardrobe. 
The new “Summer Fashion 
World” has been prepared to 
help you with your fashion prob- 
lems for the summer. The book 
offers the best selections of 
styles for the season for adults, 
misses, stouts and children. 

The styles are simple enough 
for the amateur seamstress to 
copy with success and yet the 
styles follow the modern fashion 
dictates. 

If you would like a copy of the 
“Summer. Fashion World,” il- 
lustrating summer fashions for 
the family, send 12 cents in 
stamps to the Pattern Editor, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 











New Fashion Mews 


Let the “‘Summer Fashion World’’ Solve 
Your Fashion Problems 
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at Saves you 













15/4 to 20% on tires 


XACTLY the same quality material—the 

same amount of material—the same care- 
ful workmanship go into a GILLETTE Tire as 
into a tire for which you pay fancy prices. 


Yet the GILLETTE sells at the price of a cheap 


tire. 


And here’s why: 


Gillette has originated a plan of cutting out 


the waste in selling costs. 


It costs as much to 


build a GILLETTE at the factory—but it costs 


less to sell it to you. 


cases 50% less. 


A lot less. In some 


And that’s why you can get tough, sturdy, 
long-wearing, free-from-trouble quality in a 
GILLETTE Tire—at the price of 











FIRST GRADE TIRES 
Heavy Duty 6-ply 


S| eee $ 7.51 30 x 5.25 
AEM TD, ....,.ccsessicscose 7.72 31x 5.25 
Sk eee 7.85 28 x 5.50....... 
|, ee 8.72 30 x 5.50....... 
a ee 9.56 30 x 6.00....... 
ee 10.08 33 x 6.00. 





2nd Line Tires at Considerably Lower Prices 








a second grade tire. 


You can easily prove it to your- 
self. Put on a GILLETTE oppo- 
site any high grade, first quality 
tire and make the test yourself. 


GILLETTE RUBBER COMPANY 
EAU CLAIRE .... 


WISCONSIN 








Gillette 


F1-31 


thor TIRES 482 TUBES 




















You Think You'll 
Never Forget-- 
but You Will! 


None of us ever believe that 
we can forget when it was that 
Bobbie had the measles, or how 
old he was when he first found 
he was tall enough to look out 
of the window without stand- 
ing on something, or when he 
got the prize for spelling. But 
we do. 


“My Record” 


This is a book that makes record keeping easy. 


and nothing else. 
month. — 
finger 


shots, print identification, 


grows up. 


height 





t It has the essentials 
r , You can keep it up by taking only a few minutes every 
Yet it includes a record of the child’s family, a place for snap- 


L and weight charts by months 
from birth to eighteen years, a record of physical examinations, diseases, 
dental work, accidents, immunizations, marks in elementary and second- 
ary schools, achievement tests, honors in school and also 


A Record of the Growth of Personality 


In this, the authors have made use of the work of the best educational 
psychologists to point out the traits that should be checked as the child 


help to stimulate the right kind of attitudes and habits. 


Start That Record Now! 


Clip and Mail Coupen Today @ Education Department of 








This record will give you a guide that will aid you as you 


WALLACE PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Please send me.......... copies of “My Record” in the 
O) Bighty Cents (Embossed Paper Bound) 
() Forty Cent (Paper Bound) Edition 


(0 Check 


(J Money Order for $..........c00. enclosed 


0 Stamps 


POP RTEESHSCTESARAOH SEO SOHRASOHHOSSED SESE ESEREOEOHEHSRSEEOOESESS 








‘Castrate This New Way-— Use 
GIANT EMASCULATOMES 


Bloodless—Safe— 
Sure—Quick— 
Sanitary—-Hu- 


tnsanitary 9 E ife 
Proved 


jack-kn 
easiest 











The Peterson Automatic Hog Ringer 





Tap the on the nose 
and the Is done 
Well made and guaranteed to ring hogs quick 
and accurate. Adjustable to shoat and hog 
rings. Rings hogs without catching them. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1.00 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS WITH EACH RINGER 


PETERSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
POCAHONTAS 


tOWA 




















The Philosophers’ 
Stone 


In ancient and medieval times, the good folk 
of the world searched for the mythical phi 
phers’ stone, a mysteriously perfect substance 
that, th: h touch alone, would change lead, 
“= iks iT look a ? th hilosophers 
‘0 no longer lor the p F 
stone, yet what hidden gold there i 
aes h and equipment, 
poultry or seed. You need no philosop rs’ stone 
to turn these things into real money when so 
many farm folks want to buy what you have 
to you had it te 


i: ey ed knew that 
sell. The most efficient and economical way of 
selling the Iowa farm folks is to tell 
about it through classified section of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and 





Iowa 


Homestead. Your 
message will go into more than 250,000 farm 
homes and per cent of the farm 
families of Iowa for only 15c a word. 


















Fresh From the 
Country 











IOWA 


Northeastern—Chickasaw County, 
April 21—At last we have had a real 
rain—in fact, two of them—and ey- 
erything looks fine and is growing 
very fast, especially oats that wers 
sown before the recent snowstorm. 
Seeding is all done and farmers are 
mostly busy getting out manure 
Prices are not any better. Oats at 
the elevators Saturday were 23 cents 
corn 45 cents. Eggs sell for 15 and 
12 cents and butterfat at 29 cents. 
Top hogs are $7 and top veal $6.—G. 
H. 8. 

Southeastern—Van Buren County, 
April 20—-We are having plenty of 
rain now. It is raining today. Oats 
are up and look nice. Much plowing 
for corn done. Some gardens that 
were planted early are up. Trees are 
leafing out. Some cattle already on 
grass. Cream 31 cents, eggs 17 cents, 
oats 35 cents, corn 45 cents. Peaches 
and pears are all in full bloom. 
Cherries, apples and plums are full 
of buds. We have a good prospect 
for fruit this year.—E. W. Graves. 

Eastern—Jones County, April 20 
Practically all small grain in and 
farmers are now plowing, getting 
ready to plant corn. Only one small 
field reported to have been planted. 
Gardens are up and coming nicely 
Early potatoes planted, also some 
late ones. Potatoes selling for $1.35 
up. The much-needed rains started 
Saturday evening. Pig crop reported 
to be better than normal. Chick 
losses are small, owing to the warm 
weather. Not so many are being 
hatched as in the past few years. 
Eggs 14 cents, with lower prices pre- 
dicted. Cream is 23 cents at sta- 
tions, a few cents, higher at cream- 
eries. Fruit trees are beginning to 
blossom.—Jessie G. Koch. 

Northeastern — Fayette County, 
April 20—Rain fell last night and all 
this afternoon. Grass and early oats 
growing very fast. Seeding done. 
Ground being prepared for corn. New 
seeding wintered fairly well. Lamb 
crop good; pig crop variable. Folks 
are buying only necessary things. 
Butter 30 cents, chickens over 5 
pounds 15 cents, under 5 pounds 16 
cents. Stores buy eggs at 13 cents 
and sell at 16 cents. Everyone hop 
ing for better prices for farm prod- 
ucts.—W. L. Peters. 

Southeastern — Washington Coun- 
ty, April 21—A good rain of about 
one and one-quarter inches is the 
item of chief interest here. Oats are 
coming up. Corn ground mainly 
plowed. Farmers are sowing some 
alfalfa. Livestock and produce prices 
continue low. Chicks seem to be 
starting well. There is some influ- 
enza among people.—J. J. McConnell. 


South-Central — Wayne County, 
Avril 20—Market conditions are 
very low but we are hoping for 


betterment in the near future. The 
recent showers are certainly fine for 
the pastures and oats. Cream 21 
cents, eggs 12 cents cash nest run 
and 2 cents extra in trade, chickens 
15 and 12 cents. The roads are mud- 
dy now and it is still raining.—Pear! 
D. Souder. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, April 
20—We have had several showers 
and a good general rain. Severe dust 
storm on the twelfth. Spring plowing 
well along. Considerable fall plowing 
has been disked. Small grain coming 
nicely. Many report hard luck with 
spring pigs. Corn 46 cents, barley 28 
cents, oats 24 cents, eggs 14 cents.— 
E. A. McMillin. 

Central—Dallas County, April 20— 
At last the ground is realiy wet, the 
first time for many months. Small 
grain all in and most of it up and 
looking good. Practically all plowing 
for corn done and some are disking. 
If present warm weather continues 
there will be corn planted in April 
this year. Lots of grass seed sown 
this spring. Very few meadows ex- 
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cept alfalfa good enough to leave. 
Pastures are slow. Not many little 
pigs in this locality yet and few 
chickens.—H. C. Flint. 

Central—Webster County, April 20 
—We are having numerous showers, 
which were badly needed. Oats are 
all up and looking good. Quite a lot 
of clover and alfalfa seed being sown 
this year. Alfalfa is up about six 
inches and looks real good. Cattle 
are being turned on sweet clover pas- 
tures. Spring pigs doing well. Quite 
a few chicks being brooded. Corn 46 
cents, oats 24 cents, eggs No. 1 19 
cents, No. 2 17 cents, No 3 15 cents, 
No. 4 13 cents, cream 30 cents.—H. 
Cc. McCracken. 

Central—Calhoun County, April 20 
—A good rain fell April 18 and 19. 
The oat crop is coming good. Oats 
price 24% cents, corn 46 to 48 cents, 
barley 28 cents, butterfat 25 to 28 
cents, hogs $6.50 to $7.15, hens over 
4 pounds 15 cents, light hens 11 
cents, stags 13 cents; eggs, current 
receipts 14 cents, No. 1 white 17 
cents, No. 1 brown 18 cents, No. 2 14 
cents, No. 3 11 cents. Farmers have 
done much clover and alfalfa seed- 
ing —H. Wm. Schon. 

Southern—Warren County, April 
20—Had a fine rain Saturday eve- 
ning. Everything looks fresh and 
green. Peach and plum prospect 
good. Strawberry patches look fine. 
Lots of pigs, lambs and little chicks. 
Weather has been very favorable for 
young stock and poultry. Many farm- 
ers are thru plowing. Oats and 
wheat look good. Large corn acreage. 
Eggs and cream are lower in price 
than a week ago. Markets are poor. 
—A. M. F 

Southern—Ringgold County, April 
20-—-Had some rain and quite a lot of 
hail April 18; no damage done. No 
moisture in ground. Scarcity of wa- 
ter in wells. Wheat looks well. Some 
are beginning to plant corn. Not 
much stock in the country. Good 
crop of pigs and lambs. Corn selling 
at 50 to 55 cents, oats 30 to 35 cents, 
eggs 10 cents. Peach, pear and plum 
trees in full bloom.—Monroe Newton. 


MISSOURI 


Western—Bates County, April 20— 
Wheat and oats look fine. Corn is be- 
ing put in. Soil is in good condition. 
Average acreage will be put in. Pas- 
tures are greening up. Korean les- 
pedes is being sown to replace pas- 
tares. Weather is splendid and good 
Prospects for fruit. Lots of chicks be- 
ing tended.—Jerry Burch. 

Northwestern — Andrew County, 
April 20—We are having an ideal 
early spring. Plenty of moisture and 
ell vegetation growing fast. Some 
stock has been turned onto pasture. 
Wheat 88 per cent. Oats and garden 
truck up and growing fast. Lots of 
clover seed planted; some corn has 
been planted and many are ready to 
Plant as soon as the ground dries up 
a little. Farm markets are very 
poor. Cattle cheap, hogs $6 to $7, 
wheat 60 to 65 cents, corn 45 to 60 
cents, veals $3 to $7, cream 20 cents, 
hens 14 cents, eggs 12 cents. Taxes 
high and money scarce—J. W. 
Griggs. 

ILLINOIS 


Southern—Wayne County, April 20 
—Corn planting will be general the 
hext ten days. A few farmers have 
early patches already planted. The 
shower much needed for the mead- 
ows and oats fell Friday. Oats look- 
ing fine; wheat fair. Grass is slow in 
coming out. Farmers are selling veal 
calves so as to sell cream, which is 
now 24 cents. Veals around 8 cents, 
eggs 15 cents. Gardens are well ad- 
vanced for the season.—Mrs. M. R. 
Vaughan. 

Western—Greene County, April 20 
—Some vicinities had a fine shower 
April 19. Gardens and oats look fine. 
Prospect for clover good. Several 
farmers planted corn last week; oth- 
ers are not thru plowing yet. Peach 
trees were loaded with blooms. 
Grapes are leafing and lilacs start- 
ing to bloom. Tulips are blooming, 
too. Most farmers are having good 
luck with pigs. Sheep and lambs 
have been put on pasture. Eggs 15 
Cents, cream 23 cents.—W. C. Range. 
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In old or new binder 
on big or little farm 
--- RED TOP rates A-I 






LENGTH—Full length to the MA SPECIAL WINDING — No 
pound as guaranteed on tangling. 


the tag. 


2 STRENGTH—Less breaking, 
less wasted time, less 


™ INSECT REPELLING—You 
can tell by its smell. 


wasted grain. MISTAKE-PROOF— 
3 EVENNESS—No thick or thin Printed ball insures cor- 
spots—no “‘grief.”’ rect use. 














If you could make a tour of the best 


and Canada you might be surprised at the 
frequency with which you found Red Top 


before they turn. And on the better farms 


you’d find this tried and trusted Red Tops} 

delivering its certain satisfaction. 
Successful grain growers,noma tterwheral 

or how they bind their grain, have learned — 


in economy, efliciency and dependability. 
Plan to use Red Top Binder Twine this year. 
You’li find it at your dealer’s store. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
Makers of Plymouth Rope and Binder Twine 
North Plymouth, Mass. Welland, Canada 


Ea 
he 
‘ 


grain growing farms of the United Statesht 


i 


binder twine. You’d find it on the smaller 
inter-mountain farms where the fields are’ | 
smaller and the yields are larger. You’d meet ; 
Red Top binder twine on the prairie farms _ 
where tractor-driven binders run for miles _ 


of every size between these wide limits, | 


that they can count on Plymouth <> Red 
Top Binder Twine to give them the utmest — 
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PLYMOUTH 


the six-point binder twine 

















|22¢ to Vaceinate 
a Spring Pig 


ing Clear, . ie PAA RAN 
trated, Pasteurized 
Goverament- 








{PETERS FAMILY 


Peters’ Serum 


Your check for $25.50 brin; 
c.c’sof serum(@ 80 cts. per 100 c.c. ) 
and 150 c.c, of virus (@ 1¢ per c.c.) 
enough for 100 to 120 pigs. We send 

two syringes npn double 
strength glass barrels and direc- 
tions. Write for Free Veterinary Guide. 


Peters Serum Co., Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 
World’s First Hog Serum Company 








[GET ELECTRICITY NOW] 


DELCO-LIGHT 


R/E DUCED 


See your local Delco-Light Dealer 
or write us for all the details ..; 
Delco Appliance Corporation, 
Dept. A-85, Rochester, New York. 











When writing advertisers, please 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. 











“Little Stitches for Little Folks’ 


By Betty 

The pages for Betty’s Scrapbook started in February. The page 
lessons appear each month and are to be mounted in Betty’s new blue 
scrapbook. If you haven’t a copy of “Little Stitches for Little Folks,” 
you'll want to get one. The first five lessons are included in the book. 

Lesson No. 1 tells how to make a sewing box; lesson No. 2 shows a 
pattern for a Nine-Patch quilt block and a Maple Leaf block. Directions 
are given for each. Lesson No. 3 tells how to make a towel; No. 4, 
how to make a baby’s bib; and No. 5 (little daughter will love this 
lesson) shows a complete set of patterns for doll dresses. There are 
three extra pages in the book showing a Basket quilt design, a pattern 
for an oilcloth cat, and a page of outline and cross-stitch design. Sev- 
eral more lessons are to follow—one each month. 

Some groups of little girls are forming Little Betty Clubs and are 
learning to sew together. Why not start a Little Betty Sewing Club in 
your school and spend your noons and recesses learning to sew with 
Betty’s lessons? You’d enjoy it. 

We still have some completed copies of “Little Recipes for Little 
Cooks.” The scrapbook of recipes, filled in with all of the twenty-four 
lessons, sells for twenty-five cents. 

To BETTY, 
Care of WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 
Des Moines, lowa. 





25 cents. 
I am enclosing pon aren Please send me: 


Little Stitches for Little Folks [J 
Little Recipes for Little Cooks [J 
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CATCH 
THE EARLY MARKETS 


with CHILEAN 
THE NATURAL NITRATE 


OU can be certain that your neighbors who get 
top prices for their truck crops use plenty of the 
natural nitrate—Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 

Truck farmers stick to Chilean year after year 
because they know they can’t get the results with 
anything else. It acts quicker. Brings your crops 
through fast to catch the early markets. Firm, crisp, 
good-looking vegetables that bring the high prices. 

Chilean’s superiority is partly due t6 its natural 
origin. Nature gave it rare elements— iodine, boron, 
magnesium—once thought unimportant, now known 
to be highly important plant foods in themselves. 
They combine with Chilean’s nitrogen to make it a 
super-nitrate ... Nitrogen PLUS. 

Chilean is more useful than ever to truck growers 
in the new 100-lb. bag —the bag without a backache. 
And at the lowest price in years. 

Order now from your fertilizer dealer. Specify 


Chilean and you'll be sure to get the natural nitrate. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


205 Exchange National Bank Bldg., 
Columbia, Mo. 













In writing for literature or information, please refer to 


Ad No. G-99 
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The Method of 
Inbreeding 


The Method of 
Detasseling 


Why Hi- Bred Corn Is Worth Five to Ten Times - Much 
as Ordinary Seed Corn 


Hi-Bred yields on the aver age 10 bushels an acre more 
A bushel of our seed plant acres. Seventy bushels 
$28. If ordinary seed corn is worth $4 a bushel, 
much. Hi-Bred ordinarily has sold for only 
Hybrids Vs. Hi-Bred proved inbreds | 
cialists can produce Hi-Bred seed corr orn belt 

vho has hybrid corn for sale Test has never be 
letassel the stalks from whict 


than ordinary corn 
at 40 cents a bushel is 
our corn is Worth 7 times as 
two or three times as much. 
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Yield 
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this Year w 


se st year 
and ¢ outyielded the 





this seed came 


Second—-Is this com descended from inbreds Come and See Us 
of - ved meri or Mr. Newlin Lat our up-te 
*roducers of cheap hybrid answe . Primary No. 7, nine miles 
these que stions without ode a The Hi vines. Write for circular or 
Bred Corn Company has been s hybrids of 








HI-BRED CORN CO., GRIMES, IOWA 
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Clean Milking Machines 
Thoroly 
use of milking 


machines in 
commercial dairying is increasing, 
and in order to assist dairymen to 
keep milking machines in sanitary 
condition, so that the quality of the 
milk produced will be high, the bu- 
reau of dairy industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has issued a bulletin on the subject. 
The publication is Farmers’ Bulletin 
1315-F, “Cleaning Milking Machines.” 
A copy may be obtained free from 
the office of information, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., as long as the 
supply available for free distribution 
lasts. 

The milking machine which has 
not been treated with heat or a chlo- 
rine solution is one of the principal 
sources of bacterial contamination of 
milk, and if the milking machine is 
not washed thoroly clean and effect- 
ively treated with heat or chlorine, 
the result may be that the milk will 
contain bacteria in large numbers, 
says the bulletin. 

The publication discusses the ne- 
proper cleaning of the 
equipment, the parts of the 
which require special at- 
heat treatment for kill- 
the effect of heat on the 


The 


cessity for 
milking 
quipment 

tention, the 
ing bacteria, 


rubber parts, and variations of the 
heat method. 

ry ry. . ry. 

The Tuberculin Test 

“To the Editor: In your paper dat- 

ed April 4, in the column entitled 
‘Farm Crowd Invades the _ State 
House,’ on page 6, fourth paragraph, 


you say the words, ‘Every once ina 
while we find a child dying of T. B. 
on a farm, and can trace the disease 
right to the milk pail.’ I don’t be- 
lieve there is truth in that statement, 
and I have heard speakers say that 
never once have doctors found such a 
case. I would like to have you send 
me proof of that statement. I wish 
some people who claim to be writing 
a farm paper would do so. Your pa- 
per is fairly good but some columns 
sure aren't for a farmer benefit and 


many, many farmers think likewise. 
Hoping to hear from you.”—Walter 
Geadelmann, Cedar County, Iowa. 


Editor: Being a reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer for years, I am 
seeking some information. 

“In the April 4 issue on the 
rial page, under the heading, 
Crowd Invades the State House,’ this 
statement is made: ‘And then, every 
once in a while, we find a child dy- 
ing of tuberculosis on a farm, and 
can trace the right to the 
milk pail.’ 

“Will you be kind enough to give 
me the names and addresses of cases 
where this statement has been abso- 
lutely proven? 

“There being so much agitation for 
and against the compulsory testing of 
cattle, I would be pleased to have 
this information.’—Lyman Roth, Des 
Moines County, Iowa. 
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“Farm 


disease 


to the above were 
nine other farmers in 


Letters similar 
received from 
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WORN-OUT 
SPARK 
PLUGS 
WASTE 

GASOLINE 













CHANGE 
YOUR 
SPARK 
PLUGS 
EVERY 
10,000 
MILES 


Every time you try to get 
more than 10,000 miles of 
service from a set of spark 
plugs, you start buying extra 
gasoline. Buy anewsetof ACs 
instead. You save gasoline, 
save money, and get much 
better engine performance. 
















and get 
more milk 
per cow 


@ You stop fly trouble, give your cows a 
chance to eat and produce milk, when you 
protect them with Dairymen’s Fly- Kil. 
This tested product is the most effective 
stock spray on the market. It not only kills 
rotects cows 12 to 36 
hours. Dairymen’s Fly-Kil is sold under an 
absolute money back guarantee. You dont 
have to take our word—or the word of 
thousands of regular users—for its effect- 
iveness. Test Fly-Kil yourself. If you are 
not satisfied in every way we'll refund your 
money. Dairymen’s Fly-Kil is sold only by 
our farmer-agents or direct from the fac- 
tory. Write today for prices and details 
@ Big Mon'ey Selling Fly-Kil 
Do you want to make big money during your spare 
or fulltime thissummer? Then write for details ot 
our money making offer. 

FLY-KIL DIVISION OF 
WILLHELM LUBRICATION CO. 
2361 Hampden Ave. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FLY- AE 
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full value in work or in money. Send today for 

($1.00 Bs. --4- No. 6 PowD ERS 

$F 00 Pee Cec N eee DOs ON Ott BIG FREE Veterinary 
Adviser tells about new treatments for many diseases. 


FLEMING BROS., K-507, Stock Yards, Chicago 


OVERALLS 


When you need good Overalls, write to us. From 
factory direct to you saves you money. In every 
respect our Overalls are guaranteed. 











The Wrightal!l Co., Manufacturers, Yorkville, Illinois 
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BW aDay!l Be 


Here’s wonderful relief from worries about cost of in- 
feries! Now, you can save yourself 
accident knocks you out. 





‘cine Cine of afar 

cei . 

Starts paying ou arelaid up. Pays DO 
** : by aah paid for 


eon 
gaved farmers over $8,000,000.00---m 
fast year, alone. Yet, it costs you nex 
Be Prepared for Accident 

A. Sing 4 selesision pe 
rap! le 
Any day, <e cotale tame uifferent kinds of accidents 
may injure you to the extent of hundreds of dollars. It’s 
folly to go unprotected when only 21-5ca day avoids all costs 
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Send NOW 

Get full facts about this amazing policy. 
inet by Lt, gid mutual conones. 
similar same. Send today! 


LINCOLN, NEBR. H-55 
Pl send book describ! acci- 
| perytn-tt ok, (Age iimitee a to 60.) 
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4 State. B.F.D. 











WORM CAPSULES 









to Kill Large Roundworms, 
Hookworms, Stomach Worms 
in Hogs, Sheep, Dogs and Foxes 
Safe — No Long, 
Low Cost 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davie Products 
e R E E 2 ILLUSTRATED 
WORM BULLETINS 
Parke, Davis & Co. will send Practica’ 
helpful inf m on peek wae 
and Poultry. 
Desk N-41 Ree atesine os Dept. of 
P try 
PARKE, DAVES & CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 





When horse goes 
lame ... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


38-year-old Absorbine relieves lame legs 
strained or injured, Old-timers rely on it to 
get soreness from overworked muscles and 
tendons. No lost hair, blisters, or lay-ups. 
Kills infection; aids prompt healing of 
cuts, bruises. Get a bottle and keep it 
handy. All druggists—$2.50. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 
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mention this paper. 
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the same part of the state. Of course, 
most families don’t want their dis- 
eases heralded to the state at large, 
but we have, in confidence, presented 
names, dates, and places to callers 
who put the same question. The ob- 
jection raised to these cases has been: 

“That doesn’t prove anything. A 
cow might be tuberculous and a child 
might drink milk from that cow, and 
the child might get tuberculosis and 
still you haven’t proved that the milk 
was the source of infection. The child 
might have picked it up some place 
else.” 

So he might. The probabilities are 
that he got it from the cow, but such 
a case is not final proof. Our sub- 
scribers very properly ask for more 
definite proof that bovine tuberculo- 
sis has been transmitted to children 
and that children have died of it. 

As it happens, scientific workers 
have been busy at this problem for 
years. We were surprised, as we 
investigated, to find how much 
work had been done in this field. A 
bacteriologist can distinguish be- 
tween the bovine tubercle bacillus 
and the human tubercle bacillus in 
four ways—by microscopic examina- 
tion of form, by staining, by its 
growth on different cultures, and by 
the different reaction from _ injec- 
tions in guinea pigs and rabbits. The 
first test is the least satisfactory 
and the last the best. 

In London, Dr. A. Stanley Griffith 
reported on 1,215 cases where labo- 
ratory methods had been used to find 
out whether the tuberculosis was 
caused by the human or bovine tu- 
bercle bacillus. He found that the 
bovine bacillus was present in a high 
percentage of cases of tuberculosis of 
glands, bones and joints, especially 
among children. 

Another reader asks: “Show me 
where any child has ever died of bo- 
vine tuberculosis.” 

Doctor Griffiths conducted post- 
mortems on 159 children that died of 
tuberculosis. He found the bovine tu- 
bercle bacillus in 25 per cent of them. 

Rosenau of Harvard, Parks of New 
York, Fraser and Stiles of Edinburgh 
and others have made similar re 
ports. In other words, a score or 
more of independent investigators, 
using all the resources of modern lab- 
oratory technique, have found bovine 
tuberculosis in human beings, and 
have attributed its presence to the 
drinking of milk from tuberculous 
cows. 


Holstein Herd Marks 


Forty-three herds in fourteen dif- 
ferent states have just completed 
herd averages under the Holstein 
herd test plan of mass testing, ac- 
cording to the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America. Eleven herds 
have averages exceeding 400 pounds 
of butterfat. Nineteen exceed a pound 
of fat a day per cow, and 35 o7 the 43 
top the 300-pound fat mark. 

Lawrence J. Fritsch, of Sylvania, 
Ohio, leads the “C”’ or two-time milk- 
ing herds with 14,495 pounds of milk 
and 493.7 pounds of fat for seven cows. 
Dinsmore Estate, Staatsburg, N. Y., is 
second with nine cows averaging 12,- 
017 pounds of milk and 426.7 pounds 
of fat. Hettinger Substation, of Het- 
tinger, N. D., is third with 17 cows 
averaging 11,467 pounds of milk and 
406.6 pounds of fat. 

William Lobe, of Tomah, Wis., 
leads the “B”’ or strictly three-time 
herds, with nine cows averaging 13.,- 
132 pounds of milk and 471.7 pounds 
of fat. Fabius Farms, of Three Riv- 
ers, Mich., is second with an average 
of 12,597 pounds of milk containing 
418 pounds of fat from 23 cows. 


Blackleg Immunity 

A South Dakota reader writes: 

“Will you please let me know if six 
months old calves vaccinated with 
blackleg aggressin will be immunized 
for life, or will I have to vaccinate 
them every six months until they are 
two years old?” 

A six months old calf vaccinated 
for blackleg is not apt to be immune 
for life, and the safe procedure is to 
vaccinate at least once more at one 
year old. 
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IMPORTANT 
Facts 
ABOUT B-K 


B-K is many times more 
powerful as a destroyer of 
bacteria than steam or hot 
water as ordinarily used. 
B-K is non-poisonous, de- 
pendable, safe and easy to 
use. 


B-K is manufactured under 
the strictest laboratory 
control by noted chemists. 


B-K and B-K direction 
charts are backed by exten- 
sive laboratory tests and 20 
years of actual field experi- 
ence. 

B-K dilution costs only Yc 
to 2c per gallon when used, 
as directed ... Full direc- 
tions come with every pack- 
age. 

There is only one B-K... 
It has been used by millions 
of Dairymen, Poultrymen, 
and Farmers for 20 years. 
Accept no substitute. 


cr. 
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INEXPENSIVE 


Ir takes the profits on may 
eries to offset the loss of 

rejection...Why take 
you can prevent rejections ¢a 
by excessive contaminating bacteria? 
Sterilizing utensils and équipment 
with B-K...insures high quality milk. 






The B-K Plan of Dairy Sterilization 
is used and recommended by millions 
of successful dairymen’. . . It saves 
labor ... it saves Titik profits oooan 
can be depended/tipon to destroy 
bacteria that re dillsour quickly 
.--it is easy to ¥se...Steam and hot 
water are not necessary if you follow 


the B-K f Sterilization ...Start 
using t means money to you. 
B-Kis uniform in quality and positive 
in res - and very inexpensive to use. 


B-K is sold by Dairy and Poultry Supply Dealers and Feed, 


Drug and Hardware Stores. . . .Write for FREE book on = 


Dairy Sterilization. ; » 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 507 Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 
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Ask Your Hatcheryman 
...... he knows! 


NY hatcheryman in Iowa will tell you 

that Sargent Starting and Growing 
Mash definitely reduces your chick loss and 
gives you more rapid, uniform flock gains 
and earlier broiling and laying age. 
More Iowa hatcherymen use and recom- 
mend Sargent Starting and Growing Mash 
than any other brand. Because it is richest 
in HEALTH and GROWTH vitamins—to 
start your chicks off 
RIGHT and make them 
profitable. It contains 
Minrol-Protin, too, that 
makes a better, balanc- 
ed ration and greater 
bone and muscle tissue 
development. 


With VyLactos, 


Raised 500 chicks to an 
age of eight weeks, out of a 
batch of 520, feeding Sar- 
gent Starting and Growing 
Mash, reports Herbert 
Reiks, Hubbard, Iowa. 


SARGENT 
Starting and 
Growing Mash 


Cod Liver Ol] and 


Minrol-Protin 
Rich in Vitamins A, B and D which promote 


health, vigor and 
Protin, which suppli 
building and protein 


a Better Balanced ration for chicks. 


perience of thousands 


and hatcherymen proves it. 


vitality—and Minrol- 
es the necessary body 
elements—Sargent’s is 
The ex- 
of Iowa Poultry raisers 
Start your baby 


chicks on Sargent’s, reduce losses, and make 


more money. At 


your 


nearest Sargent 


dealer’s or write us direct for free literature 
and valuable new chick raising guide. 


SARGENT & CO. 


411 E. Grand 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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DEPENDABLE CHICKS SINCE 19 


Ashton’s Utility Grade B Chick® 
Leghorns, $7.75 Bf. Orps., 
Rocks, S. C. Reds, 100. 8.75 White 


W. and Br. 
Bd. and Bf. and Bf. 
. Cc. W. and Br. Leg., Anc., 100..8 9.50 Bf. Orp., W. W 
» <> bang ds, Bar., Bf. Rocks, 100.. 10.75 W. & Bf. 

100% Live Del livery. P. P. Prepaid. Reference, 


SUN wena HATCHERIES 





ASHTON’S CERTIFIED CHICKS 


W. Wyand., 
Ashton’'s Certified and Accredited Grade A Chicks 


Min., 
Citizens Savings Bank, 
Muscatine and West Liberty, Iowa 


13 


100 
Minorcas, 100..... 
yand., W. Rocks 


S. Wyand., 100. /$11.00 








Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTE £ 


WE GUARANTEE OUR opens om WEEKS— 
—o or will attee 100% lie " m poset rdance wi i with our 
—we guarantee ive de ee anywhere in the 
@etalis—most liberal and ever made. 
prone pews records to 300 eggs 
big type. State yr ae Ask about our E 
fT Yoabooks ender “Pra ounie , courteous a ag Write for 
S POULTRY FARM, 





GWwWARARTEEDOD TO Liye 


Our chicks have the VITALITY to live. 

vigorous chicks from Hogan Tested Flocks-—egg capacity 200 
ORDER AT OUR_LOW PRICES. 

Wh., Br., Bf. & Black Leghorns, Aregnes, 

Barred, White & Buff Rock .. 

Wh. & S. L. Wyands., Wh. Ore. 
100 % Send 2 % 

ment. 
REILING HATCHERIES Box 112-A 


NEW LOW PRICES 


ae chicks are all _petehed from certified, free 
e, heavy laying sto Per +4 
White and Buff Leg thorns and. H. Mixed... .$7.50 
Rarred and White Rocks and 8, C ‘ae ee 
Buff Orpingtons and White Ww yandottes . 8.60 
One-half cent per chick less in orders of 400 or 
more. Postpaid 100 per cent alive arrival guar- 
anteed One cent per chick books your order or delivery 
Cc. 0. D. if you prefer. Write for free catalog. 3c per 
SCHECKEL’S HATCHERY, Box 8, Springbrook, fa. | Eranktin ttatohers, 


live delivery, prepaid deposit with orde 
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Any losses first 15 days replaced at half price. Big, 


eggs and up yearly 


Black & White Minorcas. 8.50 41.50 80.00 


r, balance 10 days before ship- 
Matings. Literature Free 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 





100- chick ‘orders received in two 
17 popular breeds. From 
farm range, heavy laying 
Fast growing. Eggs and chicks 
reated. Best we ever raised. 
Shipped postpaid. 100% 
guaranteed. Custom hatching 
eee Ath Book! New low 


8-28, Counci! Bluffs, lowa 





True to breed, color, size and from high egg producing stock. Thousands of poultry 


raisers will save money on their orders by taking advantage of our whole 
Every chick is guaranteed to be from purebred stock. We qusetien, 109 % 
oC 


White, Buff, Brown Seperes. 
wre Rocks, S. C. 


sale prices 


Same: $1.00 per 100 books your order. Balance ten days before shipping. 


RTY CHICKERIES 


WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 








Vacuum Process Improves 
Storage Eggs 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has discovered how to 
seal up the pores in the shell of an 
egg so it will retain much of its fresh 
quality when in cold storage. 

In recent investigations the food 
research division of the bureau of 
chemistry and soils found that fresh 
eggs dipped in oil and subjected to 
carbon dioxide gas in a vacuum will 
retain practically all of their orig- 
inal moisture and carbon dioxide. Im- 
pairment of quality generally results 
when these two constituents are lost. 

T. L. Swenson, bacteriologist, who 
devised the new dips the 
eggs in oil in an air-tight chamber, 
then pumps out some of the air to 
create a partial vacuum. Some air 
escapes from the eggs also. Mr. 
Swenson then turns carbon dioxide 
into the vessel. The eggs, once more 
surrounded by gases of normal pres- 
sure, draw some of the oil into the 
pores of the shell to form a complete 
seal. Carbon dioxide probably is car- 
ried in with the oil, which accounts 
| for the marked improvement in qual- 
ity which follows its use. 

Some western egg handlers recent- 





process, 


| lY have been treating large numbers 
of eggs for storage by dipping them 
| in oil in open vessels. In compara- 
tive tests, Mr. Savenson found that 
|} vacuum-dipped and carbonated eggs 
| lost only one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
| weight during ten months in stor- 
| age, while the open-dipped eggs lost 
| sixteen times as much. Untreated 
eggs lost nearly seventy-seven times 
as much weight as the vacuum-treat- 
ed eggs. This loss is moisture and 
| carbon dioxide chiefly. 

| When the eggs were taken out of 
| storage an expert grader classed 
| them on the basis of standard mar- 
| ket grades. None of the unoiled eggs 
| were good enough for the two top 
| classes and only 30 per cent of the 
open-dipped eggs were so classed. 
| But 46 per cent of the vacuum-oiled 
| eggs came within these special and 
| extra grades. 

Colorless, odorless 

| mineral oil, which in 
pairs the egg’s quality, 
process. The appearance of the vac- 
uum-dipped egg when opened after 
ten months in storage compares fa- 
vorably with that of a two-day-old 


and tasteless 
no way im- 
is used in the 


ro 
eee. 


Brooder Temperatures 
It has been the experience of peo- 
ple who are operating battery brood- 
| ers that a temperature of 85 degrees 

| is warm enough for baby chicks. 
The usual recommendation, where 
oil stoves are used in 
the brooder houses, is to start with a 
temperature of 95 degrees, with a 
| thermometer hanging at the edge of 
the hover about two inches off the 
floor. This means that when the 
baby chicks go to bed at night, they 





| 


| either coal or 


| 
| 
| 


Tue Pou.try 


are about a foot outside of the edg 
of the hover, because they will hunt 
the temperature in which they are 
comfortable. 

As they get older, chicks need Jess 
heat, and the temperature of the 
stove should be reduced so that the 
inner edge of the circle of chicks will 
continue to stay about a foot away 
from the edge of the hover. 

It is not possible to give definite 
temperatures, because it is 
sary that the caretaker watch the 
chicks and reduce the temperature of 
the stove so that these chicks don’t 
form the habit of sleeping too far 
away. If the temperature is kept too 
high, the chicks will keep backing up 
until they get into the corners of the 
house, and then they will start pil- 
ing. Once the chicks are either too 
hot or too cold, you are almost sure 
to have trouble with crowding, with 
consequent poor feathering, slow 
growth and often heavy mortality. 

Incorrect temperatures are the 
most likely cause of chicks piling up. 

Paul G. Riley. 


neces- 


Teach Roosting Early 

Chicks, like children, learn new 
habits dealing with eating and sleep- 
ing very readily when young but as 
they approach maturity it takes much 
longer. A baby chick takes to mash 
feeding like the “duck to water,” but 
if the pullets approaching maturity 
have not been fed mash for several 
months, getting them to eat it read- 
ily is as hard as getting an eighteen- 
year-old boy with a “finicky” appe- 
tite to like spinach when he has 
never eaten it before. 

The same applies to roosting hab- 
its. A normal, healthy, well-fed chick 
from four to six weeks old takes to 
roosting by instinct on whatever is 
available in the coop or brooder 
house, but let the same chick be kept 
in a brooder house without roosts 
until it is four or five months of age 
and getting it to roost regularly is a 
job that would try the patience of a 
saint. Crowding and piling up in @ 
corner with sweating, colds, roup, 
slow development, and late egg pro- 
duction make up the price a lot of 
folks pay for failure to put a set of 
roosts in the brooder house when the 
chicks first need them. 

Making good roosts available ear- 
ly not only allows the development 
of desirable habits in the chicks at 
the best age but is a real factor 1 
avoiding piling up and smothering— 
a tragedy that occurs all too often In 
brooder-raised chicks. Whether 
fright, the going out of the brooder 
stove fire, or a sudden drop. in out- 
side temperature is the excuse for 
crowding or piling, it is much less se 
rious when all or most of the chicks 
are in neat rows on roosts than when 
spread out on the floor. 

With a properly constructed set of 
roosts, keeping the brooder house 
clean is very easy and simple. The 
best kind of roost is one having 4 
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from your poultry for you can safe- 










care of 500 chicks-~ 
with more health and vitality. 


Hale Health Floor 


All metal comstrgetien. -lasts a lifetime, Combines feeders, water- 
ers and br: 4 away with litter--cle r and healthier. 
Stops or oder a pneumonia gt — : wmbnanes <- 
ecare Ss any. re jer or r jouse. “om _ set up ine 
A size a fit your arev' Ay Low pri 

sav 









minutes time. 
quickly 
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Write Sa ome No yt Ad 


HALE MANUFACTURING CO. Box W Tripoli.'e-va 
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Your 
Ai homers. » 


ON 32-VOLT SYSTEMS 
Don’t buy A batteries or bother charging them 
when you can run your radio on your 32 volt 
direct current lighting system, This King Cole 
unit does it, Screws into any 32 vole socket, 
a Resules guaranteed. Simple, fool-proof, inex- 
| pensive,no upkeep. The unit consumes no 
current. Gives better reception and brings 
By your set up to date. Over 10,000 now in 
use. Money back ifnot entirely satisface 
tory. Post paid, $2.00. With plug and 
10 feet of cord, $2.50. When you order, 

specify how many tubes, also number 
and type of tubes in set. (Reference, 
First National Bank). 


AY 


Pree rire 
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ae 








Anylite Electric Company |} 
214 Murray Street 4 
Fort Wayne - + - Indiana 








Dust them with 
POWDER 


Kills lice and mites. 
Non-poisonous. May 
be used on day-old 
chicks. Recom- 
mended by chick 
hatcheries. Ask your 

; dealer or send 10c 
to us for a trial package--Nothing else 
as good. ‘ 


ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO. 


Peoria, Illinois 




















Poultry and Baby Chicks 








Chick Prices ¢)\_ 
Smashed! 


Send no money. Just mail your order. Pay 
Postman plus postage when chix arrive 








10 500 

White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, Heavy Assorted... .$7.90 $39 

8. O. Reds, Barred, White Rocks, 
Black Minorcas........... 8.90 44 

Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff, White Minorcas 9.90 48 
so, ye EE POE ee PRs 6.00 30 
Master matings 2c chick more. We will 


toe punch these by request. 


CAPPER’S HATCHERY 
ELGIN, IOWA 


















NEW LOW PRICES FOR MAY 


$1.00 per 100 books ‘your order, delivery when 
i reeder and impo rter of world’s record 
lines, specializing exclusively in this one 
of heavy layers. All rigidly culled and mated 
for ¥ vi igor, size, type and laying ability. Males used 
are imp< rted or out. of egg record blood from Mr. 


Barron. Chicks $12.60-100; $60.00-500; $110.00- 
Free catal g 
INDIANOLA, 


1,000. Order now. 


MRS. MARY GINN iOWA 








8 al 1ix Standard’ Mating $7.95 

1 Mating. $10 per 100. Imperial Mating (trap- 
$14 per 100. Free catalog. Immediate 
delivery, Order from this ad 


LEGHORN LAND Box N HOPKINTON, IOWA 








58 most profitabl 


ie breeds, chickens, ducks, 
Powis’ turkeys. Hardy, heavy e; 

tod 8, chicks, at iow —— 

jatchery located a miles north of Mason < City. 

Pe A. ZIEMER’S HATCHERY, + AUSTIN, MINNESOTA 


This new method--proved and test- 
ed--enables you to make more money 


ty and sare y raise your baby chicks. 


ve minutes a ony takes —_—- 
ey grow faster 


--pays for itself 












| at the back or 





dropping board. This makes for easy 
cleaning, helps to prevent drafts be 
neath the chicks and prevents the 
slow and late roos:ing chicks fron 
settling down for the night bereat: 
the roosts. 

Some prefer putting in wire net- 
ting such as three-fourths inch mesh 
hardware cloth. This prevents the 
chicks from getting underneath the 
roosts (if properly fitted) and keeps 
the chicks out of the droppings. 

A set of roosts satisfactory for the 
youngest chicks have these require 
ments: They must be low; at best 
those nearest to the stove should not 
be more than six inches from the 
floor. The roosts should not be 
sharp, but should be lat on top— 
one and one-half o three inches 
wide. They should be well sup- 
ported and heavy enoveh not to sag 
in the middie or ctherwise get out 
of place. .ey should be close to- 
gether at the start—one every six 
inches is good. It appears desirable 
that they be at teast slightly higher 
nex. (oO the wall than 
when close to the stove. It appears 
| best to have the roosts extend from 

wall to wall. 

A man who culls poultry for one of 
the larger hatcheries in the state 
tells me that when he visits the 
flocks in the winter months he can 
guess rather closely the age of the 
chickens when they began using 
roosts. Other things being equal, he 
finds that late roosting flocks always 
have the most runts, culls, pocrly 
shaped bodies and low vigor.—vs. W. 


Fiber for 


Screen 


The present trend toward brooding | 


floors and in 
new de- 


wire-screen 
makes 


chicks on 
battery brooders 


| mands upon the starting and grow- 


ring rations, especially with regard 
to the amount of fiber. In the past, 
there has been a general tendency to 
keep the fiber content of chick start- 
ers and growing rations quite low. 
This may be a questionable practice 
when the birds are raised on wire 
with no access to floor litter. 

More rapid growth, with practical- 
ly no trouble from slipped tendons, 
was secured in preliminary tests 
conducted by P. R. Record at the 
Ohio experiment station, 
in battery brooders 
birds in feeding batteries when ad- 
ditional amounts of fiber were used 
in the ration. 
sources of fiber-containing material, 
such as wheat bran, ground whole 
oats, and legume hay, were added to 
the basal ration of ground corn, 
ground wheat, meat scraps, dried 
milk, salt, and cod-liver oil. 

The addition of 10 to 15 per cent 
wheat bran, 10 per cent alfalfa meal, 
or 10 per cent ground whole oats to 
the basal ration previously men- 
tioned gave an increased growth with 
less tendency towards slipped ten- 
dons or other complications which 
are sometimes associated with rapid 
growth. Whether it would be advis- 
able to add the high fiber materials 
in question to rations for chicks hav- 
ing access to floor litter is as yet un- 
determined, but for chicks on wire 
floors or in battery brooders the ad- 
ditional fiber appears to have a ben- 
eficial function. More work is in 
progress to determine what the spe- 
cial fiber requirement of battery 
chicks is and what may be the best 
sources of fiber. 


Sulphur Poor Mite Killer 

“Will burning sulphur rid 
brooder house of mites and lice for 
the season?” writes a Palo Alto coun- 
ty subscriber. 
up with them during the brooding 
season last year.” 

Burning sulphur to get rid of mites 
(the lice which live almost exclu- 
sively on the bodies of chickens) is 
a very poor treatment. It is much 
less effective than a thoro treatment 
with kerosene and kerosene lasts 
only a week or two in hot weather. 
Waste oil or crude oil is much more 
effective, and a coal-tar mite eradi- 
cator is best. 





Chicks on Wire 
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Ask your Victor deal- 
er how you can obtain 
our valuable FREE 
gift to poultry raisers. 


If your chicks were started on VICTOR Chick Mash 
and developed on VICTOR Growing Mash . . . you 
probably have an ideal foundation for a fine laying flock. 
NOW is the time to plan for lots of eggs. Start your 
flock on VICTOR Laying Mash. This splendid, proved 
feed (including Buttermilk and Cod Liver Oil) is just 
what they need. The mixture is heavy in those elements 
that a layer needs for heavy egg production, Also con- 
tains ingredients that maintain the layer’s body strength 
and vitality. This combination averts a slump in egg- 
laying. Insures filled egg baskets month after month. 
Pullets, especially, need the benefits that VICTOR 
Laying Mash gives. Starts them off at a fast clip. 
If you have never used VICTOR Laying 


! 
TRY THIS! Mash, try is now. Find out for your- 
self that it IS a great feed for layers See your dealer. 
- \ ir 


The CRETE MILLS 


", write us for booklet. 
Crete, Nebr. 


100 Lae Nat 
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Laying 
Mash 


“ Always ask for VICTOR Feeds | 























Poultry and Baby Chicks 


RROW CHIX @ 

















FOR SUCCESS 


REGISTERED U.S, PAT, OF FIGs, 


May is the ideal month to raise 
FARROW CHIX for next Fall’s 
poultry and egg crop. Tuck 25 
Farrow Chix under each setting 
hen and watch the marvelous re- 
sults. 

Prices Lowest in History 
May Delivery Quality Matings 

50 100 500 

White ) 5 
Leghorns-_- | § 4.25 50 5 
Brown 942 $78 S36 
Leghorns__ 
Bar. cls 
Me: Rocks 
Buff Orp.- 
Wh. Wyan.. 
Special Matings 3c a_ chick 
higher. Famous Farrow Star 
Matings White Leghorns (Amer- 
ica’s Wonder Layers) 5c a chick 
higher than Quality Matings. 
Catalog free. 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 


D. T. arrow and a 5 ben of his Famous Farrow Chix Dept. 40 PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


33] Sorece CIFCTI CIOFOCOS 


PSE ES EG TEM Y¥TE? 
ey EVEN Y SENT ED 














Lovest Pres] STROMBERG WINTER LAYERS 
‘ ai Guecsbers Standard Quality—100% Live Pettvery Guaranteed er 100 Per 500 

for genuine Strom-f § C, White, S. C. Bf. Leghorns, S. °C. Br. Leghorns, and Anconas. ° 7.50 $35.00 
berg, Quality] Rc. om a? Nay NR pt RGAE, eyelet 8.0 37.50 
Chicks, Order] §°’¢) Rds.; Wh., Bf., Bd. Rks.; Bik. Min.; Wh. Wyan Bf. Orp. 9.00 2.50 
now. S. L. Wyan., R. c. R. Whites, Wh. Orp., Wh. Min., R. C. Reds 10.00 47.50 
. . Buff Minorcas, and Blue Andalusians........-......cec+-+ 00 52.50 
$500 in Prizes Light Brahmas, White Lancshans, and Jersey Black Giants... .:. 13.00 2.50 
% ee er on wow acct me os CU abee 660 Seeee 7.50 35.00 

Given to Strom i nis J edaeacnbedecbentdaveaeseee he 5.50 25.00 
Fist prise $ 3S* | Super Quality Chicks, $3 per 100 higher. Send $1 per 100 deposit. Balance C.0.D, 
STROMBERG HATCHERY Dept. 7 FORT DODGE, IOWA 

















nian mre Dn peg Safe pn 


Get this complete guide to more profitable Poultry and Squab raising. Gives new ways to 
. make money. Quotes low prices on Chicks, Breeding Stock, and Pigeons, It’s FREE! 
Write today! FRANK FOY HATCHERIES, Box 82, CLINTON, 1OWA 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read their 
advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
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WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 

















Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week for 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 

sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, 2 month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 



















































may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale price index. 
—_—- 2 = i 
a4 A & | 
| 3| s| & 
= ,- ] 
51 * ~ i oe 
ai 8] 8] 4 
8 c @ 
i yr| = | - 
Retail Prices Paid by Farmers ... | a 87) $3 97 
Fisher’s Index Number ................. _77|_76|_77|_ 93 
CATTLE—At Chicago— } 
1,300-pound fat cattle 77) 7 84) 120 
1,100-pound fat cattle . 79} 79) 87) 118 
Canners and cutters ... 82} 81) 79 118 
Feeders 79| 80) 84) 116 
HOGS—At Chicago— 
Heavy hogs e = _ se 
Light hogs 7 i EA. 
Pigs ie e Boissidis iabsiciahintenssumnwicl 80} 81) 78) 100 
Sows (smooth and rough) 71; 70) 72} 102 
SHEEP—At Chicago— 
ON ” sr sssidihaubidesaeplnddonslins anise 68} 66) 63) 7 
GRAIN—At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ... 71] +75) 75) 98 
Oats, No. 2 white 66; 67) 69 89 
Wheat, No. 2 red ..}... 68} 59} 57) 75 
Wheat, No. 2 northern ... 69; 60; 56) 71 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— e 
Corn 69; 72; 73) 98 
Oats ... 63; 63) 65) 89 
Wheat, ? nat 57} 57) 55) 74 
WooL AND HIDES— Ee 
Quarter-bleod wool, at Boston ...... 4 47 46 69 
Light -cow hides, at Chicago ....... 68} 63) 75) 92 
MILL-FEEDS— 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee ...| 72) 72] 73) 93 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee ... ww! 67) 68} 68) 115 
Bran, at Kansas City ; -| U7) 84] 74) 104 
Shorts, at Kansas CICY cccccccccccccscccees | 76) 78) 75) 104 
HAY— ye 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ....... 88} 88) 5} 684 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 79; 81 4; 95 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— ‘| 


i) 


2 a 
a 


Butter, at Chicago 
ted clover seed, at 


Chicago ... 


8: 
8 
6 
79 
5 
5 
7 
7 












































Timothy seed, at Chicago ......... 157} 113 
Cotton, at New York 4| 78 
Eggs, at CRICRBHO occ. cree 3} 95 
Fat hens, at Chicago ........ 7; 87 
PROVISIONS—At appenge— " 
ae ia 74) 87 
Ham ......... : 74) 91 
Bacon . “te 118; 120 
FUTURES—At Chicago— | 
Corn— 
May 76| 98 
July 72) 93 
September | 95 
PISCCUNDSE oes crcccrcscccsessesceveorecscnsosaneves GCE BB fics... | 96 
Oats | 
May 67 89 
July . eore cease 69} 94 
Septe DAIWA ci) ccinsocccabestnscieceeisncaiectn eR i 97 
Wheat— | 
May 60! 76 
July sen 47| 84 
SEURERODIY 20... sustnscscnvcasseubicedebebeettensenen OU sana 89 
Lard— 
= } 76) 8&6 
; 84 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUGTS— | 
Coke, at Connellsville 71| 72) 68) 7% 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 62} 62) 62) 72 
Copper, at New York 69| 65; 66) 99 
Crude petroleum, at New 64; 64) 63) 81 
Lumber—Douglas fir (f. o. b. | 
Washington) 74; 78) 77) 90 
Crude rubber 23/ 24| 26{ 54 
“ y 86) 94 
Interest, 30 to 90 day paper, at | 
New York 34| 34{ 40| 7 
Industrial stocks 110} 115 | 124) 176 
Railroad stocks ...... a 94) 99] 140 
Public utility stocks .... 146} 157} 173] 227 








LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 
The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past six weeks. Each 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 
responding week. Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle 
a sheep, seven markets, Cattle prices are for fat beef 
















steers. Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
<2 HOGS 
3 | 34] 
Zol Bal o 
S| BE] t 
os oh Be 
o.8 2 So 
os} oO at 
moO] eo] OS 
March 8 to 14. 81) 76) +74 
March 15 to 21 .. 94) 74 
March 22 to 28 .. 83} 73 
March 29 to April 4 89) 76 
April 5 to 11 .... 88} 74 
April 12 to 18 ...... 85| 72 
Sn : CATTLE os 
SS 2, eee ; Sa ae a 
March 15 to 21. 89} 97 82 
_—, ow 95} 100 78 
arch 29 to April 4 70) 88) 79 
Noell i> 85) 97| 77 
TD os, isk scadavenncanapsaresesnininlnsinnesnaboncel i ie 
March 8 to | 128) 130) 51 
March 15 to 113) 121] 51 
March 22 to } 97 120} 49 
March 29 to April es } 121} 129 49 
April 5 to 11 | 23 134! 48 
April i2 to 18 6| 153] 44 
I 0) 94 .ccocececsceccss eee 130). 60 
Mareh 15 to 21 121} 60 
March 22 to 28 100} 59 
March 29 to 129} 64 
April 5 to 134} 65 
April 12 to 18 ............. 153! 65 
RAILROAD LOADINGS 
Figures show the percentage for the week ending 
April 4, 1931, of the 1923-1930 eight-year average for 


the corresponding week: Coal and coke 82 per cent, 
grain 99 per cent, livestock 77 per cent, lumber 44 per 
cent, ore 47 per cent, and miscellaneous merchandise 82 
per cent. 





HOGS 


Heavy (250 Ibs, 
Last week 
Week before .... aareote sinc 

Medium (200-250 Ibs. _ 

Last week Seepere 
Week before + EEE 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 

Last week .. 
Week before . 

Light lights (130- 
Last Week 
Week before 














ee and rough heavy packing s 


250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Pigs (130 Ibs, 
Last week 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week 











CATTLE 
“and heav ry weight. ‘beef steers 


Medium 
(1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 

Last week ..... 

Week before 
Good— 

Last week 

Week before 
Medium— 

Last week 

Week before 
Common— 

wast we ek 





Light wotaie beef steers— 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ..... 
Week before .. 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last 
Week 
Bulls— 
Last week asee 
Week before ... « 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before , 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last wee ov 
Week before hel 
Cows and heifers— 
saast week ........... 
Week before 





week 
before 





med, 


Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
Last week 
Week before .. 

Lambs, culls and ¢ 
Last week 
Week before ......... 

Spring lambs, 
Last week 
Week before ........... 

Yearling wethers, 
Last week 
Week before .... 

Ewes, medium to « hoice- 
Last week 0. 
Week before 

Feeder lambs, mediun 

Last week 

Week before ............. 


Hogs quoted good to choice; 
stated, at an average 











HAY 
Mixed clover, No. 
Last week 
Week before .............. 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week ................. 
Week before ............ 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ................ 
Week before ............ 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ............ 
Week before 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week 
Week before .... 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week 
Week before ........... 
Oat straw— 
Last week.  ..........00... 
Week before ............. 











Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 
Week before 

Corn, No, 3Y— 
Last week 
Week DOTORS ce ceccccrcsceseses 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week 
Week before 

Oats— 
OS. ene 
WERE DOSORO! viccintiinmterninin 

Rye— 

Last week 
CID. cacinmnsenivatintentntsben 

Wheat, No. 2 hard— 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 














SHEEP 


to prime— 

































down )— 




















medium to choice— 





medium to prime— 








cattle, 
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Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 





in Dollars and Cents 
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FEEDS 
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Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 

| Chicago 


| 
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Bran— 
Last week 
Week before .... 

Shorts— 

Last week 
Week before .... 

Hominy feed— 
Last week 
Week before 

Oil meal (o. p.)— 
Last week 
Week before ... 

Cottonseed (41 per cent)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Tankage— 
Last week 
Week before 

Gluten— 

Last week ... 
Week befor 

*Soybean oil mea 
Last week 
Week before .. 


*Quotations at Des Moines 
points, car lots, 
‘Car lots, f. o, b. Centerville, Iowa, 
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19.50}18,25/25.00 
20.75}19.75/25.00 


20.75/17. 75) 26.00 
21.00/18.75/26.00 
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20 BS OO), ..coccce] vinscoesee 23.00 


32.75|....00000 (31. 
32. TS. ..cseoee 31.50 
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MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES 




























A} ) 
3 | 3 
3 2 
| & 3 
j 3 = 
Lm S 
Chicago Produce— | 
Butter, creamery extras . 22% 
Cheddar cheese .... 13% 
Eggs, fresh firsts 164% 
DUCKED ncccccecses .21 
Fat hens .24 24 
Broilers .36 39 
Geese ...... enevvensoedeoensonecs 13 15 
Other Farm Products— 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston ............/  .20 20 
Light cow hides, at Chicago | 209%]  .081 
ted clover seed, at Chicago .. 17.50 [17.50 
Cotton, at New York ... 10% 1¢ 
Lard, at Chicago ..........0. | 8.60 8.80 
Foreign Markets— 
_— 2 corn, at Buenos Aires 33% 3 
Lard, at_ L i? ree: 10.19 {10.27 





MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
CORN BELT 
The eye, J table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven 
corn belt states. 


Months of January, February and March 


os 















| | — | bw 

. | ey e-] Ss 

= | z | q ~~ 

s = } a | - | ae 

e | gs 3 o ok 

ae oe | = zm + &8 
1929 .... a 271 ~ $4,353 ~ $4,084 ~~ 63,652) 288,769 
Of 104119] 395227] 51,670} 99°551| 425,644 
| 79,643] 32,769) 87, 319) 87,348] 330,471 

Two Weeks, ‘Ending Apfil 10, 1931; April 11, 1930; 
April 12, 1929 

1939... | 8,412) (5,564) 6,009] 8,989] 46,784 
1930 9,914 5,053 4,833} 13,914] 5€,758 
1931... 7,026] 5,300 5, 238) ___ 9,644] 43,247 

















TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the percentage of five-year 
average for the corresponding weeks for the visible sup- 
plies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
butter and eggs. 




















= be 

Week ending = o 2 2| 3 

S e 2/3] ws 

2) oO; @! & 

F ebruary 28 ..... 53] 222} 67] 143) 544 
March . | 64] 225) 67] 150) 399 
March | 56) 230) 67] 151) 282 
March 2 |} 55) 236] 66] 153) 234 
March 55] 241] 66] 150) 183 
April 57| 244] 65} 143) 134 
April 11 56| 246 - 135| 125 
April 18 57] 252 142] 122 




















It will be ‘noted that wheat is burdened v = stocks 
more than twice the five-year average. 








NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES 














| ‘ | >. New York factory wages are 216 r cent and rail- 
vee 13.50) 14.50 | road wages on the hour basis are 244 ‘pe r cent of pre- 
: ik a > | war normal. 
7 eee RAILROAD RATES 
Freight rates on corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago 
are 149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on cattle and 
= 3 hogs 153 per cent. 
j n | - 
ae am oe FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
8 4 oO | & Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due in 1958, 
7 s _ tt but callable in 1938, were quoted last week at 92. Four 
< E a | : per cent bonds are quotable at 90. 
oO | oO a lt & 
' 
60% 52% 53%! .46%% PASTURE CONDITION BELOW NORMAL, 
61%} .55 54 AT APRIL 1 
.59 51 52%! .45% Pasture conditions on April 1 reflect the drouth 
59%) .53%4] .53 46 of last summer and continued lack of moisture 
in! 49 during the winter months. The condition in per 
58%! .52 cent is as follows: Illinois, 72; Minnesota, 77; 
Bee lowa, 76; Missouri, 75; South Dakota, 78; Ne- 
ct Yeo 32 ths * braska, 88; and Kansas, 88. The average condi- 
ct Beals tion of pastures in these states on April 1, for the 
415% six years, 1924-1929, is: IfMinois, 88; Minnesota, 84; 
40% lowa, 90; Missouri, 84;; South Dakota, 81; Ne- 
4 72%4| .72 | .65 braska 86; and Kansas, 84. 
8344] .73 -7344| .6444 3 
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Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c¢ a word 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name and address as part of the ad. Thus 

F. L. Wires’’ is counted as three words. ‘226 
Ww. 21st St.”’ is counted as four words and 
‘Des Moines, Iowa,’’ as two words. $1 and 
$155.50 both count as one word. C. O. D 

counts as three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as 

yur words and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 

»wn protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. To 
void delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 





Number Insertions 
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wirds 
1 SF + 7 11 
0 ../$1.50/$3.00/$4.50/$6.00/$10.50 $16. 50 
"1°1565| 3:30] 4:95] 6.60) 11.55] 
ol Be 7.3 12.60 
ok a 13.65 
ey: 14.70] 
eof ae 15.75) 
osha 16.80} 
of 17.85 
“| 2 18.90 
; 19.95 
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CHIC 400. BU TCHERS | PACKING €O., 216-222 

N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
penliin’ veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. ' Returns mailed same day 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 

and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful- 
ton St., Chicego. 


EXTRA | PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS, 




















fryers. Premiums all live poultry. Dressed Veal. 
Write us. Coops supplied. Wholesale Buyers. D. 
L. Hemman Co., South Water Market, Chi- 
cago. 
COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
your poultss. veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 
day of arrival. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
veal-eggs. Furnish coops on reqwent, H. 
Fischer “Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 
90 


WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED AD- 
vertisements mention that you sa t in Wallaces’ 

Market,’ ,, and Iowa Homestead—‘‘The Reader's 
arket 





HAY WANTED 
WANTED—CLOVER; TIMOTHY AND CLOVER 
mixed; timothy; alfalfa. ‘eeded for local trade 
and drouth districts. Write for prices and_ full 
particulars. John Devlin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, Th. 


WANT TO BUY 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
200 or more. Lintoln Bag Co., Springfield, Ml. 
WANTED—ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS AND 
_old dogs. Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa. 


__ DOGS AND PET STOCK _ 


: boas 

GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PU PS. You 
ought_to see our new spring litters. 5 
ready. Heeler stock. Guaranteed. 

will surprise you. Highview Kennels, 

Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

MALE GREY HOUND, PAPERS; MALE COON 
hound; female fox hound. $15 each. Male coon 

hound pup; female cattle dog. $7.50 each, Orval 

Whitaker, Shell Rock, Iowa 


Route 3, 


30 GENU nil "ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, 
males and spayed females, $7.50. Guaranteed. 
(America’s best heelers ) . Sunnyside Kennels, 


Reinbeck, Iow 


PEDIGREED- COLLIES ON APPROVAL; MALES 
—_ spared females, $6. James Malena, Clark- 
son, 


ST. BERN, ARD FEMALE, GOOD WATCH DOG, 
registered. I Roenfeld, Mineola, Iowa. _ 

ENGLISH muaptinene COLLIES, FOX TER- 
riers Approval. Ed. Barnes, Fairfield, Nebr. 

40 FOX_TERRIERS (REAL RATT ERS). ALL 
ages. Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, Iow 


EDUCATIONAL 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY. 
Send for large illustrated catalog, also how to 
receive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Auction 
School. Fox 32, Decatur. Ind. 
LEARN PIPELINE WELDING, AUTOMOBILES, 
electricity. Low tuition. Stevinson’s, 2008F 
Main. Kansas City, Mo. Ke 
SARGENT'S INTERNATIONAL AUCTION 
low _ ool. Tuition $100. Talks $2. Sioux City, 








ae AGENTS» 
HIGH CLASS AGENTS IN “IOWA TO SELL 
hail insurance. Liberal commissions. Cost of 
policy limited to 2% or 3% per cent as desired. 
Ine of the most liberal policies available. The asso- 
elatic m has a 100 per cent record. Write at once. 
Mid-West. Mutual Insurance Association, 300 
Crocker Building, Des Moines. 
FARMERS TO SELL COFFEE AT WHOLESALE 
Prices. Direct from roaster. Big commission 
Write for terms. Box 43, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. 
AGENTS TO SELL PARN EQUIPMENT DI- 
rect to farmers. Workers can make big money. 
Write for _particulars. ‘‘Ideal,’’ Horicon, Wis. 


SALESMEN 


WANTED—COUNTY SALESMAN WITH CAR, 
Pine temonstrate for large Ohio manufacturer. 
rst class job. Fyr-Fyter Co., 2175 Fyr-Fyter 
Building, _Dayton, Ohio. | 


FARM LANDS 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
by ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La 


Salle Street. Chicago, It. 


WASHINGTON—DEPP. RICH, COLUMBIA 
Tiver bottom lands. Unfailing sub-irrigation, 

Suitable for dairying, poultry, berries, bulbs, truck 

Rening ood roads and markets. Easy terms. 

i cheap cut over lands. The Longview Company, 
mgview, Wash. 








FARM LANDS 


MINNESOTA—LARGE INSURANCE COMPANY 

hag acquired farms by foreclosure in southwest, 
southéast, central and northwest counties in the 
state of Minnesota—some near and joining towns 
with good Catholic schools and churches—for sale 
in small or large tracts at attractive prices to 
farmers who own their farming equipment and live- 
stock. Very liberal terms to right parties. No 
trades. For list, address Field Manager, 209 Lib- 
erty Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 


sae 3200 Acre Ranch 


160 ACRES NEW ALFALFA, 600 ACRES 
NATIVE MEADOW. 

Watered by river, lake, and several wells. On 
main highway, 20 miles south of Ainsworth, 


Nebraska. 
280 Acres 
WONDERFULLY IMPROVED. 
12 miles southeast of Villisca, Iowa. 


Maynes 


xchange Co. 


INCORPORATED 
906 Reddick Tower, Omaha, Nebraska 
FREE BOOK ON OPPORTUNITIES IN MINNE 
sota for profitable farming and dairying Im- 
proved and unimproved land prices lowest in years. 
Share in over $500,000,000 annual crop. A farm 
offers independence, continuous profitable employ- 
ment for industrious men. Play while you earn— 
10,000 lakes for health, recreation, profit. Write 
H. C. Hotaling, Dept. 603, Ten Thousand Lakes- 
Greater Minnesota Assoc., St. Paul, Minn. 
NO PAYMENTS, NO INTEREST FOR 5 YEARS 
20,000 acres of fertile cut soil, dairying, fruit, 
diversified farming, ample rainfall, mild climate, 
good markets, four railroads, near Spokane; wood, 
water plentiful, low prices. 15 years. Humbird 
Lumber Co., Box G, Sandpoint, Idaho. 
300 ACRE STOCK FARM WITH GOOD BUILD- 
ng 30 miles from Twin Cities near good grade 
and high school, also have 10 acres in the village 
of Randolph with new house and _barn and public 
garage. Write for information. Frank J. Klahr, 
Randolph, Minn. 
FREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH DA 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon about 
farms large or small for grain, ivestock, dairying, 
oultry. Complete information. Write E. C. Leedy, 
ept. 307, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 
DO YOU WANT TO TRADE YOUR FARM FOR 
a larger place? We control several hundred large 
farms in the northwest and every one of them is a 
bargain. Write Ernest Buhler, Merchants Bank 
Building Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
FREE TAX TITLE LANDS CIRCULAR, 
bulletin. Rare opportunities, farming, cattle, 
sheep; beats a Average price, $1.88 
acre, split six payments. Record, 28 Main, Round 
up_ Montana. 
200° ACRE cae E DAIRY FARM. 
terms. Box 115, Manchester, Iowa. 


_LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE 








MAP, 


LIBERAL 


ANGUS BULLS READY FOR SERVICE 
Farmer prices. H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, 

Iowa. i ; : 

CHOICE POLLED SHORTHORNS, EITHER 


sex, excellent type. Julius Wiese, Bennett, la. 
FOR SALE—SHORTHORN BULLS OF QUAL- 
ity_and breeding. Leigh Current, Marathon, Ia. 
FOR SALE— REGISTERED RED POLLED 
bulls. W. Danforth, Littie Cedar, Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS—BULLS, owe AND 
heifers. Geo. Ross Son, Ross, Iow 
POLLED SHORTHORN BU “as 
_ Tight. G. R. Peters, Stuart, Iowa. 
SHORTHORN BULL, TWO YEARS OLD, 
Walter Boyd, Williamsburg, Iowa tod 
ANGUS BULLS, TWO YEARS OLD.  M. G. 
O’Connor, Blockton, Iowa. 





“PRICES 


. RED. 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 


LIVESTOCK 


DAIRY CATTLE 
SERVICEABLE AGED REGISTERED JERSEY 
bull, average proguction of dam and grand dam 
665 lbs. fat. Price, $100. Others for less money. 
Ek. D. Flanagan, Columbia. Iowa. 
FOR SALE—HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
and heifers, milkers and springers Also pure- 
bred bulls. Glarner & Bringgold, West Concord, 
Minn. 
FOR SALE—REGISTERED BROWN 
bulls, one 3-year-old, four 14 months old. 
individuals. H. H. Gerdes, Palmer, Iowa 
ONE PUREBRED GUERNSEY BULL, 12 MO. 
old, for sale. Good butter fat record back of 
him. F. B. Mathias, Clarion, Iowa 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


SWISS 
Good 


HOLSTEIN 


calves. Farmers’ prices. Paul McFarland, Water 
town, Wis. 
DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 
MILKING SHORTHORN ROAN BULLS. SERV 


iceable age. Farmers prices. Ernest Counsell, 

Osage, Iowa. 

MILKING - Nae NS, DESCENDANTS OF 
Melody 7th. 21,722 Ibs. milk, 863 fat. Naab, 

Elma, Iowa. 

BATES DUAL PURPOSE SHORTHORN BULLS 
_John F. Currier, Indianola, Iowa 

# SWINE 

SPOTTED POLAND CHINA FALL _ BOARS, 
heavy bone, size and type. Sired by Fair Play. 

Hanson Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 

YORKSHIRE PIGS FOR CLUB WORK. BRED 
gilts. Milking Shorthorn § calves, Wm. Zahs, 

Riverside, Towa. 

0. LC. BOARS, 


no Pedigreed; immuned. 


BRED GILTS, UNRELATED 

Al Foster, Rushville, 
} é HORSES 

TWO YEAR OLD SORREL BELGIAN STAL 
lions, sound, $200. Would trade for registered 

Belgian mare. Leon Keeney, Woodburn, Iowa 

FOR SALE—STALLIONS, 2 ROANS, 2 SOR 
rels, with quality and size. Box 188, Quasque- 


ton, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


GEORGES CHOLERA, ROUP AND DIARRHEA 
powder is sold on a money back guarantee. One 
pound, 75 cents. Prepaid. Georges Remedy Co., 
Sioux Rapids, Iowa 
PREVENTION OF WARBLES OR GRUBS ON 
cattle. Guaranteed information, $1. ~~ 
Clausen, Route 3, Clinton, Iowa 
BATTERIES 
FARM LIGHT BATTERIES DIRECT FROM 
factory at new lower wholesale prices Guaran- 
teed 5 years. Write Amana Society, High, Iowa. 
ELEVATOR 


ELEVATOR 


IN COUNTY SEAT TOWN 


Southeastern South Dakota for sale 
cheap. Might consider trade 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


- FIELD GLASSES 


FINEST MAKES, GOOD SERVICE; GLASSES 

exchanged. W rite for special club prices. W. F 

Bickel, McGregor, Towa. ia 

GOPHER TRAPS aaa 

GOPHER TRAPS RENKEN’S SURE CATCH, 

60c each; six for $3.25. Postpaid. Circular 
free. A. F. Renken Trap Co., Crete, Neb 


KODAK FINISHING : 

FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, 6 PRINTS, 25c SIL- 

ver. Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, 
Waterloo, Iowa, Dept. 8. 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX CARDINAL 


border prints, 25c, silver. Interocean, Dept. D, 
Litchfield, IT). ~ 
FILMS DEVELOPED, SEVEN PRINTS, EN- 

largement, 25c coin. Kays Photo Service, La 


Crosse, Wis. 


SEND ROLL f 
glossitone prints. 


“AND 25¢ FOR SIX BEAUTIFUL 
Day-Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 





Use This Order Blank Now! 





Des Moines, Iowa 
Gentlemen: 


paper. Remittance of $.. 





TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 


pusndeolauens is enclosed. 
PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


ceinied Re ee 


Aeeeeeeseereneseeeeeeeeseeseeeneseeesseeeesseetes 

















Name 





Address 


(Count as part of ad) 





(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. 

















‘It Pays to 
Advertise in 


Your Pa per 


Writes This 
Advertiser. 


We have a letter from Mr. Eli C. 
Postville, Iowa, in which he says: 
received quite a few le‘ters i ae pays to 
advertise in your paper as we tried several 
weekly papers but didn’t have any luck.” 
Thank you, Mr. Eberling 


E berling, 
We 


People who advertise in OUR READ- 
ERS’ MARKET find that it pays. They 
know that farmers in this section of the 
country are used to turning to it when 
they are in need of something. It would 
pay YOU to advertise here. Send your ad 
TODAY. You'll find an order blank in 
this section. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


KODAK FINISHING < 

FILM DEVELOPED AND PRINTED, ONE EX- 

tra print natural colored, 25c. American Photo 
Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn 

SEND ROLL AND QUARTER FOR SIX QUAL- 

ity prints. Free enlargement coupons. Perry 

Photo Co., Box 56, Perry, lowa 
PRINTED STATIONERY ; 
250 8%x1l LETTERHEADS, 250 ENVELOPES, 


neatly printed, $1.50, postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Farmers Printery, Bruce, Wis, 
WOOLENS : 

FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE INTO BLANKETS, 


batting and yarns at 
lars. Monticello Woolen Mills, 


FARM MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—TWO BRAND NEW FORDSON 
tractors, never used, $525. New Moline cultiva- 

tor for new Fordson, cheap. Culter & Elvin, Jef- 

terson, Lowa. 

GET IN. BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF. BUY A 
portable grinding mill put on your own truck, 

lbirect of distributors. Neasham & Hutton, Ames, 

owa, 


MILKING MACHINES, IOW 
terms. Write today. J. C. 
Mankato, Minn. 


RABY TRACTOR WHEEL 
farm aid. Description and prices. 
lL 


VPATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 

patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
or write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’ 
and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No charge for in- 
formation on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 149-K Security Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank Building Se _ OP- 
posite Patent Office), Washington, D. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT wre 

torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. NO 

consultation charges. 1216 So. Surety Bildg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


PRICES ON PETERS-CERTIFIED MAY AND 

June hatched chicks now the lowest in their his- 
tory. Here’s your chance to get the finest quality 
guaranteeti chicks from trapnest-pedigreed bloodlines 
at extremely low prices. All our strains bred early 
maturing and develop into heavy winter layers. 
Heavy breeds come into laying at about 5 months; 
light breeds at 4 to 4% months. Sent with a real 
guarantee to live covering first two weeks (see cat- 
alog for details). Sold on guaranteed egg-laying 
standards as high as 175 to $00 eggs per hen per 
year. Popular varieties. Write for catalog and spe- 
cial May and June prices. Mention favorite breed 
and we will send our special bulletin on that breed, 


fair prices. Send for circu- 
Monticello, Wis. 


EASY 
Box 8, 


PRICES, 
Marlow, 
CLEANER. BIG 
Table Grove, 


no charge. Address Peters Farm, Box 254, New- 

ton, Iowa. 

CHICKS, STATE ACCREDITED, WORM 
treated. oe. en Barron Leghorns, from 

trapnest stock, $9 . White, Brown, Buff Leg- 

horns, $ Rocks, "heen Wyandottes, Minorcas, 

Buff, White Orpingtons, $8.50. Sussex, Giants, 


$10. Heavy assorted, $6.75. Light assorted, $5. 
Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, Ill. 


CHICKS GUARANTEED TO LIVE OR WE RE- 

Place loss first week % price, second week % 
price. Big boned, husky stock ‘Bred from our Leg 
tional Laying Contest winners. 250-342 egg 
grees. 12 varieties. 5%c up Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Box 636, Clinton, Mo. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS. GUARANTEED TO 
live. Catalog fully explains. Only 5%c_ up. 
Shipped C. O. Low prices. Superior certified. 
State accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for 
free catalog. Superior Hatchery, Box 8-42, Wind- 
sor. 
GOOD CHICKS CAN NOT BE PURCHASED BY 
buying the cheapest. Our chicks cost little more 
and prove their worth. Chicago Hatchery cham- 
pionship winners. Catalog free. Atkins Hatchery, 
Sherijan Street, Davenport, Iowa 


HIGH GRADE HEAVY LAYING _ STRAINS, 

Barrei Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White .Wyan- 
dottes, $9; White or Buff Leghorns, $8; postpaid. 
Send $1 per 100, balance collect. Catalog. Hop- 


kins Hatchery, Bolivar, Mo é __ a 
DAY OLD COCKERELS—100 PER CENT SEX 


guarantee. Make excellent broilers or capons. 
Easy to raise. Great vigor and vitality. Prompt 
delivery Write for catalog. Wisconsin Hatchery, 


Box D, Madison, Wis a 
CHICKS—WHITE, BKOWN, BUFF LEGHORNS, 
$6; White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, $8; 
light mixed, $53 heavy mixed, $6.50. Spring Dale 
Poultry Farm, Guthrie Center. Iowa. J 7 ‘ 
DAY OLD PULLETS—100 PER CENT SEX 


uarantee. Write for illustrated catalog which 
fully explains this marvelous guarantee. Wisconsin 
Hatchery, Box PD, Madison, Wis. 
HEAVY ASSORTED yARRSY ,CHIX, $6.95, 
100; light assorted, $5, 100. Prepaid, gue 
and price list free for the Me, T. Farrow 


Chickeries, Peoria, mae 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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BABY CHICKS 


___ (Continued from Preceding Page) 


~ 995 EGG FLOCK AVERAGE _ 


In the 1930 Iowa R. O. P. Shurtz and Bloom §8. 
©. White Leghorns set the highest flock average 
production for all breeds by averaging 225 eggs! 
as their performance, and the kind of egg-pro- 
duction you ean expect from chicks raised from this 
ing. More than 600 pedigreed males with egg 
records up to 320 eggs have built up their superior 
| quality. Money-saving prices. White ta, A 
de, $8 per 100; AAA, 0 per 100; 
inorcas pe. $9 per 100; AAA, $11 per 
00: Barred hite Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, . a: 
Reds, A grade, ‘fio er 100; AAA, ‘ohn if ; 
hite ideiteten grade, $11 mh To AAA: 
18 per 100; Li ht Brahmas, $14 per 100; heavy 
odds and ends, $8 per 100. Every order shipped 
under 14-day guarantee = live. Losses first seven 
days replaced FREE, next three days at one-half 
original purchase price, next four days at two-thirds 
Fiein! purchase price. Order your chicks now and 
SAV Prompt shipment. Prepaid cash with or- 
der, 4 Cc. 0. 1D. if you prefer, postage extra. Send 





now! Shenandoah Hatchery, Shurtz & Bloom, Own- 
ers, Route 1, Shenandoah, Towa. 
WITH A POU LTRY AND EGG SHORTAGE 


next fall, now is the time to order F arrow Chix, 
at greatly reduced prices. Use your setting hens to 
greatest advantage. Put 25 under each setting hen 
and acts or results. White or Brown Leghorns, 


25 50 300: $26.25, 500. Barred Rocks, White 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 

$8. AO. 100; $41.25, 500. Special matings, 3c a 
Chick higher. Star matings White Legherns Amer: 
jea’s Wonder Layers), $12.50, 100; $61.25, 500. 
oF assorted, $5, 100. Heavy assorted, $6.95, 
00. Prepaid. Order direct from this advertise- 
aot for May delivery. '. ‘Farrow Chickeries, 


Dept. 47, Peoria, Il 
GREAT SAVINGS NOW 

orders for Prof. King’s A. P. A. certified chicks. 
You’ll never get such high quality at such low 
prices. A real opportunity to raise 200-300 egg 
strains year ‘round high producers. Vigorous, fast 

wing, healthy stock sure to pay handsome re- 
iene, Tested for livability, Tancred White Leg- 
horns, Buff Leghorns, White and Barred Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas and 
eds. Started c ticks for those who want to elimi- 
mate absolutely all risk. Sensational low prices. 
Write today and save! Iowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 
2. lowa City. Towa. 


~ KING'S STARTED CHICKS 


* We can furnish you chicks of leading strains, two 
to three weeks of age, shipped in special boxes. 
Stop early chick losses at money_ saving prices. 
These chicks are from our finest ocks, specially 
faised in mammoth battery brooders. Properly fed 
and cared for under continuous personal supervision. 
They are carefully checked, all birds not fiving up 
to high standard are culled. Write today for cata 
and complete price list. Professor King, Iowa 
ick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Iowa. ' 
NEW LOW PRICES ON CERTIFIED MATINGS, 
proven 200-300 egg strains. Bred and mated to 
produce big early maturing, year round layers that 
are profitable. Tested for livability. Tancred White 
horns, Buff Leghorns, White and Barred Rocks, 
©. and R. ©. Reds,’ White Wyandottes, White 
and Buff Orpingtons and White Minoreas, Sensa- 
tional low prices if ordered now. Hoover Hi-Way 
Hatchery, Dept. W, West Branch, Iowa 
STRONG, HEALTHY, PUREBRED CHICKS. 
Prepaid 100 per cent live arrival gatenton 
White, Brown Leghorns, $6.95 per 100; $34.7 
for 560: 8. ©. Reds, Barred, White, Buf Rocks, 
. Wyandottes, White, Buff Orpingtons, 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, $7.95 per 
100; $39.75 per 500. Order from this ad or write 
for literature. Hawkeye Chickeries, Box 557, Dav- 
enport, Towa. 
MAY IS THE IDEAL MONTH TO RAISE Ae 
row Chix, White or Brown Leghorns 50, 
100; $36.25, 500. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $8.50: 
100; 1.25, 50¢ Star matings White Leghorns 
{acknowtedge Ame rica’ s Wonder Layers), $12.50, 
00; $61.25, 500. Prepaid. Catalog. D. T. Far- 
row, Chickeries, Peoria, Il. 
SPHCIAL OFFER. WHITE AND BU taf LEG- 
horns and White Minorca _pullets. 5, and 
@ weeks old. Now only $80 to $45 per “banttel. 
Order immediately. Iowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, 
Towa City Towa. 


Bee. POULTRY 


~_ NOTICE “To POULTRY PURCHASERS 


TNLES S THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction between buyer and 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the following agree- 
ment. Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
representations, without inspection, the seller upon 
receipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar- 
ll If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
facto the buyer will see that the poultry is prop- 
erly fea and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, the buyer paying them the other way. 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
ven a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
jis is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
shonid notify buyers of them before filling orders. 


BANTAMS 


ON MAY “AND JUNE 





GOLDEN SEABRIGHT BANTAMS. 15. EGGS, 
__ $1.50, prepaid. Mrs. Fleming, Norwalk, Towa. 
GOLDEN SEABRIGHT BANTAM EGGS, $2, 15, 
__ Prepaid. Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa, es: 


____ JERSEY BLACK GIANTS — = 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS, BLOODT ESTED, “100 
12c each. Prepaid. Order from this 

sa. 2a.” Ajax Hatcheries, Quiney, TM. 
MARCY J. B. G. EGGS, $4, 100: $2.50, 50. 
__ $1 ‘setting. Clarence Nelson,’ Kirkman, Iowa. a 
BLACK GIANT pass. 100, $4.50. MRS, 
owa, 


__Suiius Hagge, Vail 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS | 


WHITE GIANT EGGS. FROM MARCYS EX 
hibition stock, Madison Square Gardens, sermit 
(111). $7.50, 100, postpaid. Joe 8S. Myers, 


Memphis, Mo. 


REDUC CED PRICES 
Mrs. Fay A an Winkle. 


PUREBRED | “WHITE 
ay ces On eggs. 
phis, Missouri. 
ee WHITE LANGSHANS RR RS 
WHITE LANGSHAN EGGS, $3.50, 100, DB 
livered. Harvey Wheeler, Cam ridge, Towa, _ 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES NOW 
half price. Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. 
Also f_ chicks and eggs. i 
foundation stock, egg bred 31 
egg contests. Records to 33 Zs. 
ial ~~ bulletin free. I ship oO. PD. 
B. Ferris, 961 Union, Grand_ Rapids, Mich, 
SAnnON 8. C var LEGHORN EGGS, 
$2.50, 100. Mrs. Con Heiden, Denison, Towa. — 
HANSON —WYKOFF LEGHORN EGGS, $4 
__bundred. Mrs. John Kane, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
BUFF MINORCAS ? ae | 
BUFF MINORCA 1 ae bo: CULLED. OP 
es : case. Agro . 
George. . 


owa 
(SCHMIDTS) BUFF MINORCA EGGS, $3 
__ hundred. — Alexander, Iowa, 





FOR MAY. JERSEY WHITE 
ndred. Chicks, $20 hundred. 
Clearfield, low aR 
GIANTS. WRITE 
Bertha Thompson, 


FOR 
Mem- 


Walter Ahrens, 
WHITE MINORCAS 


LARGE 7 TYPE GIANT STRAIN 8. © WHITE 
Minorca hat 2 eges, $3, 100. Hucke Bros., 
owa. 


By 1, Bron: 
COMB WHITE MINORCA 
Se Yoo, alee: 


rye, 10 100. Iowa accredited. 


POULTRY 


Use Classified Display Type for Increased Returns! Write Us for Rates and Details 





POULTRY 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








WHITE MINORCAS x 
FREE—10 GENUINE EXHIBITION BIG TYPE 
kind, lays 30 ounce eggs, White Minorca chicks 
with every 100 all direct from Booth trapnested 
stock, bloodtested, culled, reduced from $25 to $16; 
eggs 8 hundred, prepaid. @hicks cheaper in quan- 
tities. fears satisfied eustomers. Save this ad. 
It’s good for this season. McC ullough Hatchery, 
Allerton, fowa. 
BEST BLOOD LINES—WHITE 
chicks. Wholesale prices. Largest egg breed. 
pegs. Personius Minorca Farm, Fairmont, Miinn. 
LARGE SINGLE COMB WHITE MINORCAS, 
owa accredited. Hatching eggs, $4 per 100, 
$12 per case. Louise _Mathias, Clarion, owa, 


“NOTICE”—IOWA’S BEST WHITE MINOR- 


~ MINORCA 


SILVER_ ‘LACED WYANDOTTES  _—_. 


SILV ER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS, ae 45 FOR 
$2.; 100, $4. Breed 


er 44 years, 


Muscatine, "Towa. 
“WHITE WYANDOTTES — 








PUREBRED ROSE COMB WHITE WYANDOTTE 


$3.50, prepaid. Chas. Cain, Spencer, 
, 100, 


eggs, 105, 
Iowa. 
MARTIN’ 'S_WHITE 

$3.50. Mrs. Otis Kepler, 


WYANDOTTE BEGGS, 
Stanhope, Iowa. 


Oo. ealy, 





__ DUCKS ee eae 
PRODUCTION I 
prepaid. Mrs. 


WHITE _ ENGLISH 
5c; duck 


eggs, 18c, 
weaver, South Kngligh: Towa. 








PUREBRED 1 MAMMOTH ROUEN DUCK WGGS, 
$2 $3 00, $6. Henry 


Mrs. 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE, OPEN FIELD 


grown, well rooted, strong, each bunch 50, 
mossed, labeled variety name, Jersey Wakefield’ 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen’ 
Early and te Dutch, postpaid: 200, 75¢; 300, $1 
00, $1.25; 1,000, a. Onions, Crystal Wax ani 

Pos: ; 


labeled h variety name: z- 
ston Globe, Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, June Pi) 
McGee, Earliana, Guif State Market, Early Detro 
postpera: 100, 50c; 200, 75c; $1.50: 

1,000, $2. mossed and ‘labeled : ‘Chinese 
Giant, Bull Nose, Ruby King, Red Cayenne, post- 
$1; 1,000, Porto Rico 
Hall potato plants, postpaid: 500, $1.7 

i count, prompt shi ip. 
ment, sale arrival, satisfaction guarant Union 
Plant Company, ‘Texarkana, Ark. 








cas. Extra special cut in egg and chick prices. 
Fred _C. Hacke, Indianola. Iowa. _ 
a BUFF ORPINGTONS 
BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, GOLDEN BUFFS, 


culled for production, disease. 
Blue ribbon winners. Eggs, $6, 100; $3, 50. 
August Petersen, F arnhamville, Iowa. 


BYER’S STRAIN BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, $5, 


spiendid layers, 


100; $1, 15, prepaid. Mrs. Ira Gongwer, Fairfax, 
Towa. 
BLI 4 R IBBON BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, $4. 
__100, Walter Smit, Boyden, lowa. X 


WHITE ORPINGTONS | Les 
WHIT E ORPINGTON EGGS, $3.50, HUNDRED. 
W. 8S. Brown, Route 3, Washington, lowa. 
ORPINGTON EGGS, 100, $4.50. MRS. 
Hagge, Vail, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS " 
PER CENT TOMPKINS REDS, BOTH 
(separate), winners, Eggs, $5, 110, in- 
Postpaid. Mrs. [taiph Van Duzer, 


wise 


auins 


100 
combs 
cluding 15 pen. 
Menlo, Iowa. 
IOWA ACCREDITED S. GC. R. I. RED HATCH- 
ing eggs, $4, 105, prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Mrs. Ed Kadera, Route 8, Iowa City, Ia. 
R. C. REDS, LARGE, DARK, EASTERN, WIN 
ning pens stock. Sexes unrelated. Eggs, 60, $5. 
Lura Willis, Glenwood, ri) 
SINGLE COMB RED 
prepaid. Rucker 
Fairfax, Towa. 
SINGLE COMB RED omy HING EGGS. MALES 
lowa accredited. $4 Irene Dunn, Noda. 
lowa 


HUNDRED, 
Lefebure, 


EGGS, $4.50 
strain. Mrs. John 


way, 
: RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
EICHELMAN STRAIN SINGLE COMB R., I. 


White eggs, $4.50, 100. Prepaid. Mrs. R. R. 

Blake, Route 1, Des Moines, Iowa, 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND WHITE EGGS, 
wiky Kunkel 


accredited, $4, 100, prepaid. Mrs. 
I " 


Haverhill, Iowa 
BARRED ROCKS 


BRADLEY STRAIN DARK BARRED ROCK 
eggs, 15, 81; 100, $4. Faney pen, 15, $3. 
Frank ‘Santee & Son, Tilton, Iowa 
HOL a BARRED ROCKS, FINE 
‘ges. $5, 100. Pens, $3 and $10, 15. 
Wm. “Sailer. Ackley, Iowa. 
THOMPSON’ S DARK A. P._A. INSPECTE D. 
ges, prepaid, $5.50, 100, Mrs. H. B. Harden, 


C ‘orning. Iowa, 





RINGLET DARK BARRED ROCKS, $5 HUN- 
__dred. Mrs. John Kane, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
__ BUFF ROCKS 
BUFF ROCK EGGS, HEAVY BONED. HIGH 
producing flock, $6, 100. Mrs. Harry Lauer, 
Mt. Union, Iowa. P 
FOR SALE—BUFF ROCK EGGS FOR HATCH 


Emil Rundorff, West Burling- 


ing, $4 per 100. 
ton, Iowa. ‘ 
BUFF ROCK EGGS, $5, 100, PREPAID 
_Richard Carpenter, Sheffield, Iowa. 
PARTRIDGE ROCKS 
PARTR IDGE ROCK EGGS, $5, 100; $1.25 
etting. Martin Bahnsen, Schleswig, Iowa. 


WHITE ROCKS 3 
BOBZIN'S WHITE ROCK TRAPNEST SIRED 
baby chicks and hatching eggs priced to sell 
A wonderful opportunity to establish a quality flock 


or to obtain new blood at moderate cost. Write 
for literature. Carl Bobzin, Kellogg, Towa 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 
WYANDOTTES. EGGS, $4, 


PU " BBRE D6. iL 
00. Closely culled sanae flock. Pearl Krueger, 
Reule 


Batavia, 


Wenetate, Me. Morris, Tl. oe 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKLINGS, $16 PER 100; 
$8.25 for 50, and $4.50 for 25. Scheckel’s Hatch- 


SEE 
15c_ EACH. 


os, Springbrook 
PEKIN, BGGS 








world’s International Silver cup winners. Runft, 
Reinbeck Iow ae aS ERS, 
HEN- HATCHED Mi MAMMOTH ROUEN DUCK- 
: lings, 20, $5, prepaid. Mrs. Fleming, Norwalk, 
owa. 
FAWN W ‘HITE E RUNNER DUCKS, $1.25; 
trios, $3.50. Wm. Weber, Ackley, Iowa, 
PEKIN DU CK “EGGS, $5 HUNDRED, POST- 
__ paid. Ira_ Griffis, Nelson, Mo. bilge: 
TAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 5c. MRS. L 
; 3 Jacobson, Madrid, Iowa. Rl 
PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 11, $1; 50, 4. ~ WALTER 
Baldus, Oakland, Minn. 


_____DUCKLINGS AND ‘POULTS— 
IOWA HATCHERY 





you quick money. Write for prices. Quality su- 
preme. Iowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, 
Towa. 
‘ GEESE Pee. 
M ARMOTD “TOULOUSE GOOSE | BS GS. OLD 
stock g strain, 25 cents; 25, $5. Post- 
paid, insured. Mrs. Thomas Tash, 4 RG Towa. 
WHITE EMBDEN GOOSE EGGS, 25¢c EACH. 
Roy Dighton, Hopkinton, Towa. 
TURKEYS 


ORDER_ HATCHING EGGS NOW, 
bred M. B. turkey hens, twelve for $3.60, 

paid. C. A. Lind, Marathon, Towa 

BRONZE POULTS, _60c. 
200 to hatch May 5. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

L. E. Johnson, Le Grand, Iowa. 

GIANT MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY. 
35¢c or $4 per_dozen. From 38 Ib. stock. 

Theo. W. Lenz, Manson, Iowa. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, MAY, 
cents; June, 15 cents. Postpaid. Marie Sctinei 

der, Elgin, Towa. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY 

50. Insured, postpaid. Clarence 

walicon _Towa. 

BRONZE_ TURKEY EGGS, 30c; 
_Grace Drury, Rowan, Towa. 


PHEASANTS 
~PHEASANTS—MORE 
that poultry. An offering eggs from choice 
of Chinese Ringneck and fancy pheasants. 
for prices and hatching and rearing 
Hays Pheasantry, Washington, Iowa. 


Nelson, 


POULTS, 


RAISE 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


( SOLLARDS, LETTUCE. 


TOMATOES, CABBAGE, 


Open field grown, big stem. 300, 7T5c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75; 5,006 $7.50 Bermuda wins 
pencil size, 500, Be: 1,000, $1. 6,000. 
$5.50. Sweet pepper, eggplants, hot “ee oper, sweet 
potato slips, 60, 40c; 500, $1.75; Pier 0, $3, 
prepaid. Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, 

‘exas. 
LOOK! 300 FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, | 200 
onions, 100 tomatoes, 50 peppers, 50 eggplants, 


all $1 prepaid, any varieties wanted. 
Co., Ponta, Texas. 
100 SENATOR DUNLAP 

plants, $1; 100 Washington 
years for $2 postage paid. Humboldt 
Humboldt. Towa. 


BLACK SEED “CORN, $2.50. MANCHU SOY- 
beans, $2. Clifton Emrich, Buchanan, Iowa. 
EXCELLENT NAVY BEAN SEED, 6c. MERLE 

Wellendorf, Algona, Iowa. 


“DIRECT FROM 


MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN 
ducklings and Mammoth Bronze poults will make 


FROM PURE- 
post- 


APPROXIMATELY 


“EGGS, 
Mrs. 


EGGS 12 


50c. 
PROFITABLE 
ens 
rite 
instructions. 


Central Plant 


STRAWBERRY 


asparagus roots 2 
Nursery Co., 





RUTH RURAL : 


come,PA’ IF You're 

GOING TO STAY AROUND 

THE HOUSE TODAY, YOu 
muST HELP! 





Maybe It’s Spring Fever 

















WELL WELL MY FAVORITE 
OLD ROCKING CHAIR THAT 
DISAPPEARED $0 MYSTERIOUSLY 











I MIGHT HAVE KNOWN 
WHAT WOULD HAPPEN 
WHEN HE FOUND 

THAT OLD cHAIR' 

















peasy YP wor & THING By’ 
LATER //( STRAIGHTENED UP!! 7 






4 






TOMATO, FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 
and pepper plants. Large, ag grown, 
weil rooted, hand roots mossed, 
labeled. Tomatoes: Farliana, John Baer, 
Best, Marglobe, Livingston Stone 
200, 7d5c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; . 

“ ; 5,000, is’ Cabbage. all Varie- 
75c; 500; $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5, 000, 
Sweet Spanish, Prinstaker, Cryst al 
Bermuda, | size, pone. 

Sweet 


ae 4 ae. 
pai. rt } shi Y Satisf: 
au t shi ment, atisfaction gua 
teed Culver Plant Varma, _Mt. Pleasant, ein 
TOMATO, FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONION 
and pepper plants. All open field grown, large, 
stalky, hand selected plants, labeled, with variety 
name, moss to roots. Tomatoes: Earliana, John 
Baer, Bonny Best, Marglobe, Stone. Cabbage: Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Dutch, Copen 
hagen Market. Prices cabbage or tomato: 200, 
75c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2; 5,000, 
$8. 50. Onions: White or Yellow Bermudas, Pr 
taker, Sweet Spanish: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.2 
6,000, $6. Ruby King pepper, 100, 40c; 
$1.50; 1,000, $2. 50. All plants. postpaid. 
shipment, satisfaction guaranteed. Standard 
Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 
PLANTS, LARGE STALKY, 
hand selected tomatoes ; 
all varieties, labeled with 
as wanted . 100, 50c; 200 
$1.25 1,000, $2: 2,000 
and Bermudas, 500, 
6. 300. $6. Sweet potatoes and 
300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
prompt shipment. | Satisfaction oF 
iddle Plant Farms, Mount Pleasant, Texas. 
PLANTS THAT GROW, THE KIND YOU WILL 
like. Good hardy plants straight from grower to 
you. Tomatoes, trostproct cabbage, Beane onions 


~ ONION 
Stalky, 
varie ties 











Plant 


OPEN GROWN, 
frostproof cabbage 
roots mossed, 

; 800, $1 

: 3.50. Onior E 
65c; 1, ae oe; 10; 
eppers, 100, Svc: 
1 pepp All postpaid, 


Randle 





: ag 


200, 50c; 5006, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50: 
Pep: a all kinds, ‘and eg; plant, 100, 50c; 500. 
$1. 1,000, $2.50. Canliflower, 100, 75c. Cer 
fitied. Porto Rico sweet potato plants,’ 100. 5Oe; 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. All prepaid. List free. 


Ponta, Texas, __ 
ALSIKE, $10; ALFALFA, 
3.90; timothy, $4.50; 
$5 50: yellow goyheans, 


Southern Plant ‘Growers, 

RED CLOVER, $10; 
$8; white sweet clover, 

mixed alsike and timothy, 


$1.50; sudan grass, $3.40; amber cane, $1.25: all 
per bushel. ags free. Samples and catalog” upon 
request. Standard Seed Co., 39 East Fifth St., 


Kansas City, Mo 

OPEN FIELD G ROWN CABBAGE AND ONION 
plants, all varieties. Mail, 500, 68c; 1,000, 08e; 

expressed, 1,000, $1: 5,000, $3.75;'16,0006, 86° 

Tomatoes, $1.50 thousand. Peppers: May 1, $2. 

Roots mossed. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


PLANT ASSORTMENT—200 CABBAGE, 200 


tomatoes, 200 onions, 50 peppers, 50 eggplants, 
all prepaid, $1. arge, (oan, hand — selected. 
Prompt shipment, satisfaction guaranteed. Jackson- 
ville Plant Co., Jacksonville, Texas. 
GOOD STRONG PLANTS, POSTPAID. ene 
toes, frostproof cabbage, onions, peppers, egz- 
plants, 100, 40c; 300, T5c; 500 a: "{,000, 
$1.75. Prompt shipments. Star Plant Company, 
Ponta, Texas. 
PLANTS—SPECIAL COLLECTION, 200 CAB- 
bage, 200 onions, 100 tomatoes, 50 pepper, cauli- 


Satisfaction guar- 


flower or eggplants, $1, postpaid. 
Plant (Co. 


anteed. Literature free. East 
Ponta, Texas. 
PLANT BARGAIN, 300 FROSTPROOF CAB- 
bage, 200 tomatoes, 100 onions, 50 peppers, 50 
eggplants, all for $1 postpaid, any ‘varieties wanted. 
Full count, safe arrival. Smith County Plant Co., 
Troup, Texa 
N ANC Y H aL Bd he ET POTATO PLANTS, 200, 
7T5e: 500. $1.60: 1,000, $3. Cabbage. Wake- 
ield, Copenh Bday Dutch, 200, 5Oc: 500, $1: 
fo. $1.75 postpaid. Brown Seed Co., Hawes 
ville, Ky 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $7.00; GRIMM AL 
falfa, $9.00; white sweet clover, $3.50; red clo- 
ver, $12, alsike, $12. All 60 Ib. bushel Return 
seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, 
Kansas. 
GARDEN | 
tomatoes, 
25 cauliflower, all 
rove our plants 


exas. ____ ‘cia ' ene i 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONIONS, TOMATO, 

pepper and eggplants. Any variety, 100, 4c; 
500, $1.25: 1,000, $2. Canliflowers. T5e,_ 100. 
Everything prepaid. ‘Ponta Plant Co., Ponta, Texas, 
PLANTS—HUSKY, GROWN IN_ THE OPEN, 

tomato, popular red varieties, well packed; 19, 
Thc. 24 sweet pepper with 100 tomato, $1. All 
postpaid. Estey’s Gardens, York, Neb. 

s ALFALFA 


Texas 


COLLECTION—200 CABBAGE, 200 
200 onions, 50 peppers, 25 eggplants, 
postpaid, $1. his offer to 

best. Tyler Plant Co., Tyler, 


GRIMM ALFALFA SEED—REGISTERED AND 

sealed by the South Dakota Crop Improvement 
Association. arity 98.5 per cent or better. Free 
from noxious -weeds. Price reduced to 27c. Bags 


free. Pioneer Alfalfa Farm, Britton, South Dakota 
GRIMM ALFALFA SEED FROM THE INTRO 

ducer of this hardy variety means genuine Grimm 
seed and many = of good hay crops. Prices 
greatly reduced. Also clovers and forage crop 
seeds. A. B. Lyman, Excelsior, Minnesota 

wt tals ‘CLOVER SEED 

CLOVER SEED FOR SALE—MEDIUM RED 

clover, home grown, per pound, 25c. Delivered 
your station. Alfalfa, Grimms, home grown, 25¢ 
per pound, Delivered your station. All of our seed 
is free from foul You will get the seed at 
these prices while our lots last. We pay all freict 
Bags extra, 25c._ Reuter Bros., Carlos. Minn. 

FLOWERS 


GERANIUMS—TWO DOZEN STRONG YOUNG 
plants that will afford you the luxury of @ 
beautiful flower bed all summer for only $1.25. 


postpaid. Any color or mixed. Buckley Geranium 
Company, Springfield, Tl, +o 
GERANIUMS—15 ROOTED | ~ GERANIT MS, 


mixed wassetien, 


$1. Sunnyslope Green- 
houses, Centralia, f 


r oom 
—— PLANTS 

LARGE BLOOMING PANSY PLANTS FROM 

best seed obtainable. Wonderful mixed colors. 

$1, postpaid. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, 


Pee i Bara 

PFISTER'S KRUG, “THE IOWA AND ILL 
nois State Yield test winning Krung.” Certified, 

guaranteed to satisfy purehaser in every 








83 dozen, 
mM. 





way. 


Ready to plant. $4 per bu. Lester Pfister, Pl 
Paso, TM. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR “ABOUT THE COR N 


that won grand champion in the state yield test 


Fred_N. Rupp, Cherokee, Towa. _ 
ILL age PROM CERTIFIED SEED. ED. GERMINA- 
pr cent. $1.25 per bu. Jay Canby, 


Mt. ~tnion, owa. ae 
SEED CORN—WIMPLE’S YELLOW DF NT, 
a in Plymouth county, Iowa. Test 98 per 


2.25 pe bu. shelled. ag or - ” 
TSson, 





eck. § Sacks free. Henry Brosamle, Jeffers 

REID'S YELLOW DENT, HIGH YIELDING 
seed corn. Test 98. $2.50 bu. Louis Kohout, 

Solon, Iowa. ‘ 





BEARY’S HIGH YIELDING SEED CORN, $2 
Manchu beans, $1.50 bu. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, 1% 


{Additional Classified, \ds on Next Page) 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








SEED CORN 
ED SEED CORN, FIRE DRIED, JOSLIN’S 
Te lds as he more t 
the Reid’s Y and is “tare earlier. 


Dent 
Joslin’s 90 to 100 Yellow Dent’ and Silver 
King whe?» the results of = ry years’ growing 


for ithe corm bal The corn yen awe Plant, ‘193t. 
ds w angs on good or mecha ical pick- 
ay Also ted D. All seed 


A amount Reid’s Y. D. 
aod selected, of sal gay. tests 97 to 100 per 
cent. 15 days a test; satisfaction aran- 
teed. Shelled an aly graded, $2.25 bushel; 
10 bushels or mont 2 bushel. Bags free. Cat- 


alog samples on request. Allen Joslin Seed Farm, 
toute 3, in, Iowa. 
BLACK’S YELLOW DENT. DON’T PLANT 
doubtful seed again this year. These days more 
than ever makes it important that every farmer 
knows his seed corn. The thinki farmer knows 
that nis 1931 os crop profit depends on the 
seed corn he plants. Black’s Yellow mt has won 
the corn a yield —. tape yt = the last eleven 
ears, than r Dent wi oe liinated variety. 
lack’s cone t a. the field at husking 
time, too; and what we all want. You 
can't afford ae te tant some of my early = | 
seed. Get my circu and read description ani 
low prices. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
HOME OF ORIGINAL aEUG OFFERS A LIM- 
ited amount of Original Krug seed corn grown 
from seed, sel and a by George Krug. 
Original Krug comm has = record in corn yield 
tests that has never been equaled and is today the 
outstanding high "yielding = the corn belt. Why 
not get the genuine product from its original source? 
We sell Original on ly. price, shelled graded, $5 
fio bushel, germination i 
1 











0, ermination 99 oe “ae For sale by Wood- 
\ tural Association, Eureka, Ill. _ S8. 
E. Unzicker oma Harold Wiley, Roanoke, it, the 
only growers of nal Krug. 


MEYERS YELLOW 


dent corn. Highest 2 year average in south central 
and southern sections Iowa corn yield test. Picked 
early, shelled, ded and sacked. 24 years’ expe- 
rience. Plant Meyers Yellow Dent for ‘‘most bush- 
els sound corn per acre.”’ Write for circular. Clar- 
ence Meyer, Van Meter, Towa 


FELDMAN’S YELLOW “DENT “WON 4 RIBBONS, 

first, second, third, fourth, in four central lowa 
districts, 193C@ State Yield Contest. Winner 1929 
yield test of officially yielding 94.13 bushels. Un- 
excelled record in maturity, shelling, weight. Get 
creular. Graded $4 bu. (For hill drop planters, 
$3.50..) Germination guaranteed. Order direct. 
i. J. Feldman, Breda, Iowa 


SILVER KING, IMPROV ED MINN. 13, EARLY 
Murdock seed corn, southern Minn. grown; test 
$5 per cent. Early maturing, yet yields as high as 
90 bu. per acre. Only $3.25 bu. or 10 bu. at 
$2.90. Butted, tipped, graded. Davis Seed Co., 
Bt. Peter, Minn. 
EAKLY IMPROVED BEIDS; WIMPLE’S YEL- 
low Dent; Rainbow. Fli Salico. Excellent for 
e@riy feed or late "nlanting. 7 Hand planes. Tack 
dried, tipped, shell re 5 
iy 85. Samples free. Conway ga J pakota. “bity? 
ebr. 
EARLY, HUNG AND DRIED IMP. _ REID'S 
Yellow Dent. Hand tipped, butted and shelled. 
Germination 95 per cent or better. $2.50 per bu., 
bags free. 24 years’ experience. Seed corn a spe- 
galty. E. E. Howschultz, Little Sioux, Iowa. 


€60LD MEDAL, IMPROVED YELLOW DENT, 
Krug seed corn. Hand picked and dried. Sam- 
e for testing free. State kinds wanted; price and 
formation gladly furnished, satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Brenneman Seed Store, Iowa City, Iowa. 


GOLDEN KING. HIGHEST EIGHT YEAR 

average, northern section, Iowa corn yield test. 
Buy from’ original source. Yor circular and prices 
@idress Wm. McArthur, Mason City, Iowa. 


REID'S YELLOW DENT, KRUG’S YELLOW 

Dent, also Ida County’s Yellow Dent, all early 
maturing, tack dried. Guaranteed tests 98 per cent, 
$2.50 bu. Budd Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 


WLEAMING SEED CORN, EARLY PICKED 
and dried, germination 98 per cent; $2.50 
bashel Purity guaranteed; heavy yielder; early ma- 
tarer. L. N. Laursen, } Humboldt. Towa. 
BEED CORN—IMPROVED REID'S ~ YELLOW 
Dent. Winner at International; big yielder; test 
98. Ear or graded, $2.50 bu. Guaranteed. Cat- 
alog. Glenn Rider, Farmington, Iowa. ‘ 
BEED CORN—KRUG'S YELLOW VICTOR. 
1930 crop, single ear tested, 98 per cent or bet- 
ter, shelled and_ graded; i - free. $3 per bushel. 
Houser Bros., Polk City owa, < eue : i 
RUNG DRIED, gg YELLOW DENT, HIGH 
yielding, peerless, aded seed. Own raising. 
Tested perfect. $2.50; 1) bushels, $2.25. » 
Pitt, Crescent, Towa. Bin . x 
McCULLOCH HIGH YIELDING SEED CORN, 
ear tested, $3 per bu. Best 11 year yield rec- 
@d in corn belt. Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, Towa. 
IOLEAMING SEED CORN, HIGH YIELDING, 
early maturing, yellow corn. Germination 98. 
$2.50 per bushel. Ww iltiam Laursen, Rutland, Iowa. 
EARLY YELLOW DENT—BEST RAISED; PER- 
fectly graded; excellent germination. $2 bu. 
Bags free. Raymond Stubbs, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
WOODFORD CO., ILL., KRUG, HIGH YIELD- 
ing, early selected, fire-dried, high germination, 
graded, $3 bushel. Fronk Eversull, Stuart, Iowa. 


WOLEAMING. AND OSTERLAND HIGHEST 
yielding varieties. Osterland, $4; Ioleaming, $3. 
Graded. Edwin Witter, Storm wake, Towa. aS 
SIEEN YELLOW DENT SEED CORN, HIGH 
_ Yielding. Lowest disease_in state. Write for 
Cireular. Geo. Steen, West Liberty, Iowa. 
RACK DRIED SEED, WIMPLE, RBID’S, 
Funk’s, Early Silver Jewel, $2.50 bushel. Pio- 
meer Seed Farm, Anthon, Iowa. eS een 
BEED CORN, HIGH YIELDING. YELLOW 
Dent, graded. yeraination 98. $2 bu. Charles 
Roth, Route 5, Wat terloo, Towa. 


SEED POTATOES 


RUSSET SEED POTATOES, 85c PER BU SHEL, 
_ sacked. Nick Cordell, Watertown, 8S. D. _ 














SWEET POTATO PLANTS _ 


SWE! T POTATO PLANTS. NANCY HALL, 

Yellow Jersey, R Bermuda yams, 100, 60c: 
200, $1; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Postpaid. 
Healthy plants. Prompt shipment. Fred Wiseman. 
Macomb, Ilinois. 


Be _ SOYBEANS — 


RECLEANED MANCHU SEED STOCK. ME- 

chanically dried to insure high germination. Tests 
show as hi h as 97 per cent fertile. $1.30 per 
bushel; $1. hundred bushel lots. Can furnish in- 
eculation. Standard Soybean Mills. Centerville, Ia. 


CER TIFIED ILLINI SOY BEANS. STAND UP 
. better and yielded fourteen per cent more beans 
than Manchu im the same field. Also extra good 
Manchu. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Towa. 

MANC HU SOYBEANS FOR SEED, $ $1.35 PER 
t ishel in any amount. Test 96 per cent. Bags 
ree Recleaned and graded. Excellent quality. 








Wayne A. Robinson, Marshalltown, Towa. 
DUNFIELD SOYBEANS, $1.50 BU., F. O. B. 
Mit chell ville. Recleaned. Test 98.° Bags free. 


C. E. Hiatt, Mitchelltille, sows. ee, es aes 
REC LEANED ILLINI, $1.2 GERMINATION 
Hei 5 per cent. Free from aie and cracks. Henry 
nn, Coatsburg, Ill. 
ILLANI SOYBEANS, RECLEANED, GRADED 
ville Tore bagged, $1.50 bu. Horace Dodds, Dan- 
MANCHU SOYBEANS, $1.25 BUSHEL INCLUD- 
__ing inoculation. Edwin Dinsdale, Traer, Iowa. 
RECLEANED MANCHU SOYBEANS, $1.2 
bushel _ Sacked. Earl Moore, Danville, Iowa. 
CHOIC ER QUALITY ILLINIS, | EBONIES ~ AND 
Vilsons, Henry Jurgens, Arthur, Tl. 








MANC HU SOYREANS, $1.30 BU. ANTON ¥ 
__ Christensen, Elk Horn, Iowa. 

WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED AD- 

Payertisements mention that you saw it in Wallaces’ 


Market.” and Iowa Homestead—‘‘The Reader's 
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Brown Mule Preferred 
(Continued from page 4) 


frequently did when he drove, and I 
had just remarked we had safely passed 
the spot where we had skidded off the 
road on our way up, when we saw a 
car coming toward us down the road. 
The car seemed to be trying to make 
time, and was jumping from side to side 
of the road. Pete remarked about it, 
and said we better give that blamed 
fool a lot of room. 

Just then we saw a funny thing. The 
lights on the car seemed fairly to ex- 
plode, as a skyrocket does as it reaches 
the peak in its flight. Then the lights 
careened and went around, indicating 
that the car had been ditched, We all 
thought we heard a crash. 

It was only a few moments until we 
came up to the scene of the accident. 
The car had overturned, and under it 
we heard cries. Quickly we began to 
try to find the victim. The sheriff's 
flashlight was brought out. It was the 
driver we heard groaning, and so we 
worked on the doors of the sedan, in 
the hope of pulling him out. We made 
it, too, but the man was weakening 
rapidly, and we saw he was badly cut. 
Just as we pulled him out, he lapsed 
into unconsciousness as he murmured, 
“Thanks, Emil.’"’ Then another rather 
peculiar thing happened. We were head- 
ed toward our car when we saw a shad- 
ow disappear across the road. It looked 
like another man. 

“Hey, you! Stop!’” Madson called out. 
But if it was a man, he didn’t stop. 
Meanwhile, Anderson came to life. 
“Maybe it was Emil! What is he com- 
ing back here for tonight? Maybe he is 
living near here some place, and we 
didn’t go to the right house. Maybe 
my wife——” 

But Sheriff Madson cut off his argu- 
ment. “Here, we gotta get this fellow 
some place before he dies. He's bleed- 
ing like the dickens, and he won't last 
long at that rate. This is a story for 
you, Bill I think it’s Flanagan, the 
king of the bootleggers; you know of 
him. Let's see what we can do to tie 
up these cuts—” 


UT we were interrupted in our first 

aid efforts. As we were busy wrap- 
ping pieces of the man’s shirt about the 
gashes, we failed to notice what else 
was happening in the darkness of the 
rainy night. Suddenly we heard some- 
one. Almost at once a command: 

“Here, you!”’ the voice said. “Put 
that man in your car and be snappy!” 

We all looked up, and there was a 
stranger with a gun sticking toward us. 
So we carefully—or as carefully as we 
could—loaded the groaning Flanagan in- 
to Pete’s car, put a blanket over him, 
and were just getting ready to get in 
ourselves when the stranger who had 
been ordering us about began again. 

“No; I'll take him. You ‘fellows beat 
it! Here, you go that way!” and he in- 
dicated we should go back down the 
road toward the town we had just left. 
Pete began to argue. It wasn’t any use. 
Our gun-pointing friend was firm, and 
when he suggested he would have to 
shoot if we didn’t do as he said, I, for 
one, started out. We went a hundred 
yards before we had a hunch to turn 
around. Maybe it was the sound of the 
starting motor that caused us to look 
back. Anyway, when we did, we saw 
Pete’s car start up, and away it went 
down the road with a roar. 

Just what Pete said in the next few 
minutes won't stand repeating. I didn’t 
blame him, either. But I finally asked 
him who he thought it was. 

“Well, it wasn’t that man Emil, that’s 
sure. The crook had too much nerve.” 

And with that we started out looking 
for a place to get another car to go 
home in. 

(Continued next week) 





SOIL AND LAND VALUATION 
CONFERENCE 


How to build and maintain Iowa soil 
fertility, the banker’s relation to the 
farmer and his soil management prob- 
lems, the farmer and the credit situa- 
tion—these and other soil problems will 
be discussed at Iowa State College dur- 
ing the annual soil and land valuation 
conference, May 6 and 7, according to 
the program announced by Dr. W. H. 
Stevenson, head of farm crops and 
soils. 

Soil management and its relation to 
farm profits, business methods in farm- 
ing, characteristics of northern Iowa 
soils, and management of peat and 
alkali soils, are also among the subjects 
on the program. The second day of the 
short course will be devoted to a field 
trip thru Story, Hardin, Franklin, But- 
ler, Grundy and Marshall counties. The 
various soil types along the route and 
the methods of soil management for 
each will be studied. 





1930 INDEX READY 

The index of the 1930 issues of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
is now available for distribution to our 
readers. Single copies of the index are 
furnished free upon request. The page 
numbers and authors are given for all 
of the articles appearing during the 
year. The contents are classified as 
General, Editorial, Boys’ and Girls’ Sec- 
tion, Correspondence, Dairy, Engineer- 
ing, Homemaking, Poultry, Sabbath 
School Lessons, Service Bureau and 
Sleepy-Time Stories. 





Spectacles to aid sight were invented 
before the thirteenth century. 


Adv esican Steel & Wire Company 


MILLIONS IN 
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VALUE 


RANGE BANNER 
STEEL 
FENCE POSTS 


The only steel post built 


like a railroad rail 


Ask your dealer for this BIGGER 
VALUE GIVING Steel Post 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


MONTHLY BUYERS’ GUIDE. For your convenience, this index of advertisers of the preceding 


month will appear in the first issue of each month. 
products you will want at this time of the year. 
If you mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Hc 
tisers, you can be sure of receiving prompt service and fair treatment. 


Renteus. Team, IMPLEMENTS AND 
ACHINERY Fort Dodge Chemical Co. 
i Ff ee eee K. R. Co. 
Hummer Plow Works f 
International Harvester Co 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co 
Stover 
The J. 
Witte Engine Works eetean ‘ 2 
po EN eee ee 515-57¢ 
~ TOMOTIVE. PARTS AND AcéEssoniE 
) 


every month. 


s 
. C. Spark ) o “i rset. 7 
Tire & Rubber Co. 6 Ettlinger 
Fisher Body OGip. ...20rccccccecsceeee MAE 
BEVERAGES Perfect ; 
-_— S £S | hp aes aonasceeeans West Unity 
TE, SONNIH ccensingtstnstntndientanemnese q E 
Paxton & Gallagher _ [eh tees 


EQUIP 
Babson Cream Bw ny oo pieousnedial 554-579 Meyer ots 
Clay Equipment Corp. ........... 3 PO 


The De Laval te. gga Co. 
Lacta oe tay ae " 
Myers-Sherman © 

EDUCA 


MIE Ge DD eesgewscccctcesccgeenenggess cnsecocecesass 48 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. nO2 Franklin Hatchery 
~~ yg freee eae 570 Mrs. Mary Ginn 
Western .. Comm. of Public Rela- 

MEIEEED | duldaeedeceanesscninnnibecibesenennintianncia: 520 M. Johnson's 

FARM SUPPLIES Leghorn Land 

Aermotor Co. seceseeee 20-581 Mason City 
Ameren Foundry « ‘Furnace Co. 489 Miller Poultry 


Bro. Bag 
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Flint & Walling Mfg. Co. 
Wn. “Katelin Sons Co. 
e poe a 


> SINE ddesschacessesvesatheinninaniorsegind 488 

B. & Co 554 Wenger's Hatcher 
Martin ‘Netal Mfg 579 West 
Papec Machine Co. ....... 557 A. A. Ziemer 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 497 ‘ 
Rosenthal Corn Husker Co. 476 Crete Mills Co. 
I i 490 Gulf Crushing Co. 

FENCING a- ener Purina Mills 

American Steel & Wire Co. ........ 92-516-557 Quaker Oats Co. 
Ayer 


Amegican Agric. Chem. Co. .........:.0cceeseeee+ 4 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educ, Bureau.. 
Ruhm Phosphate & Chemical Co. 


Swift & Company ............---..--: 9 
FINANCIAL AND INSUR Kalo Br 
Equitable Life of Towa. .............-- 55 
‘armers’ Mutual Hail Ins, Co. 53 
Modern Woodmen of America .. 52 Moorman 
Royal Union Life myqucenee Co.. 51 
Woodmen Accident Cc +52 Walnut Grove 
FOOD PRODUCTS 2 sToc 
General Foods Corp. (Calumet Baking Dairy Assn. 
Powder) 84 Fleming 
Kellogg Co. ..... seen OD 
The Rumford Co 47 Parke, Davis 
Lee gp age MERCHANDISE Peters Serum %, 
Bears, Roebuck & Co. .....:ccce--scesecseressennees 549 Ww. F. 
HARDWARE AND Bs 
&. R. Bowen Powder Co. ....476-515- 549-2 585 Ayer & 
Nicholson File C0, .....0....ce-.coccoeseocsercsceseees 514 Edwards 
HARNESS AND ACCESSORIES Gordon-Van 
Johnson Ideal Halter Co. ..........cc-+-serere+s 517 Mason Ci 
HE 
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American Cyanamid 





TERMINATORS 
GR. crcccccceseres 487-548-576 


Save all 


The Bayer-Semesan Co. 





Parke, Davis & 


UBRICANTS AND FUEL oiLs 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
Quaker State 
Phillips Petroleum 
Standard Oil Co 
Vacuum Oil © 
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. G. Yeager & 
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American Machine Products Co. 
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Choice Anxiety 4th Bred Herefords 





west of 


easy feeding qualities. 
Thirty females comprising 20 


age are bred to Beau Gaston 268th. 
herds or as foundation material. 
rebuilt. 


condition. 

Note The sale will be made 
miles northwest of Mondamin, Iowa 
No. 75 


Lunch on farm at 11 o'clock. 


Cruise, Auctioneer. 





From the herds of 


IRVING E. SPOONER & SON and 
THE ESTATE OF A. SPOONER 


sell on the Irving E. Spooner farm on paved 
Highway No. 75, one and one-half miles north- 


Mondamin, Iowa 


Monday, May 11th 
50 High Class Bulls and Females 


Beau Blanchards—Bright Stanways—Beau Gastons 


Twenty bulls ranging in age from 12 to 18 months. 
Breeders will find many outstanding herd bull prospects. 
and stockmen desiring to improve the feeding qualities of their commercial 
attend the sale with the expectation of obtaining just what they want. 

bred two-year-old heifers and 
one of the best balanced offerings of Herefords to sell this season. 
Blanchard 42d, Bright Duke by Bright Stanway and Duke Stanway 8th. Those of breeding 
These are ideal heifers for strengthening established 
A herd founded on such seed stock will not have to be 


A MOST PRACTICAL LOT OF BREEDING CATTLE 


Those attending this sale will find this a choice offering of cattle presented in good 
They are of the very best ages and all of their years of usefulness before them. 


under cover on the ieving. E. y 
on paved Highway No. 75. d ondamin is on paved Highway 
75, sixty miles south of Sioux City and forty miles north of Omaha. 


Sale starts promptly at 1 p. m. 


Write for catalog at once and mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
M. T. White, Fieldman for Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead, 


Charles Corkle, Sale Mgr., Stock Yards Station, Omaha Nebr. 


They have size, héavy bone and 
Farmers 
herds can 


10 yearlings make this 
These are sired by Beau 


»ooner farm, one and one-half 


M. H. 














HAMPSHIRES. 
Choice Hampshire Fall Boars 


I am offering 12 gcod Hampshire fall boars for 
sale, sired by Greater Prospect and out of Clan- 
bred dams. Priced right if you order at once. Men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address 

CRIST ©, JONES MISSOURI VALLEY, IOWA 





Hampshire Boars and Gilts 

Fall boars and gilts of improved breeding, big lit- 
ters, tested for economical production, Immuned 
We ship C.0.D. Write for descriptive private saie 


ist > 1 see the 

it W. OXLEY & 8 ON” IOWA CITY, IOWA 
for Sale 
some good herd 


i first prize Iowa 
Will also sell 


10W. A 


Hampshir e Boars 


I am offering 15 good fall boars, 
boar propositions, sired by Domino 
State zoir winner and Pride Star. 
Pride Ste Pr $35 to $60 ‘ 
M. J. SC HNACKEL AVOCA, 


Boa irs, Sows and Gilts 


Fifty large and good 


cheap. Fifty yearling sows and falls gilts to be bred 
for fall farrow. A fe w good spring gilts for April far 
row and one for Ma EY $35 to $50 each, I ship 
c. 0. D cS. a PR ENTICE, Sac City, Iowa. 


oe —— 


CHESTER WHITES 


IMMUNE. CHESTER WHITE 
FALL BOARS 


Good size and quality Guaranteed 
Roy copr IOWA 


Chester 


Immuned. Big 


Immune. 
GLIDDEN, 


Fall Boars 

rugged type; most popular blood lines 
real show and herd boar prospects Well grown 
pedigreed Price i rig BS » or c- =, Twenty 
seven years breeder 10n nfield 
’ H. SCHMADE kn ch XRKAV iL iL E IOWA 





_POLAND CHINAS 
Poland China Fall Boars 
head of splendid fall and sum- 


Good enough to head any herd 
Write or come and see them 


LAKE CITY TOWA 


1 am offering eight 
mer boars for sale 
and pent red = right 

Address 
JOHN HF "H. FITCH 


~ Poland China Fall Boars 


Most popular blood, real hent boar 
grown, just ri to breed sows for fall 
cinated, Priced right Address 

AS. F. SCHRUNK 
MAPL ETON 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


»yrospects, well 
litters. Vac- 


& SON 


Spotted Poland China Boars | 


am offering 15 good fall boars, weighing over 
200 lbs Septe Ryd farrow, registered and guaran- 
teed. Price $35 ddress 
JOE HOLLAND HARTLEY, 


Classy ‘Spotted Polands 


or Sale Very classy registered Spotted boars of 
Pl breedin wt 250 lbs. Price $25 for 
immediate sale. Immune and guaranteed to satisfy 
CHRIS MILLER ALEXANDE R IOWA 


Spotted Poland China Boars 


T am offering 15 head of the best Spotted Poland 
China fall boars that are to be found in the state 
of lowa “9 “ a — nig h to show or head. herds 
Priced rig ght away 
ADOL Pit G ROE , P 1 it 


TAMWORTHS 


PPP LPP PPP PPP IIA 


“TAMWORTH FALL BOARS 
AND OPEN FALL GILTS 


Herd tested for economical gains Big litters 
Real rustlers Immune 
J. J. NEWLIN 


Tamworth Boars for Sale 


I am offering five good fall boars for sale and two 
splendid yearling boars Priced right if taken soon. 
‘rite or come and see them Address 


WALTER W. KRUSE SHELDON, IOWA 


each 
IOWA 


REMSEN, IOWA 


GRIMES, IOoW A 





Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 





| HOLSTEIN BULLS 


fall boars and older boars | 
| ranging in age 
; wood Invincible 


| them. WM. A 


| A select lot of young females to 
best Bates breeding and backed by top production | 


} sale, one a Blackcay 


| Hopley's 


| by my great 


| moderate price 


ROOKWOOD FARM 


HOLSTEINS 


High Record Holstein 
BULLS FOR SALE 


We have a ome lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breed- 
ing All Closely related to the daughter 
aK. ©. G, ae that is now breaking all world’s 
records for butter on year test Special prices to 
make room for show herd Also some good heifers 
and cows. Write or come. 

HABG ROVE & ARNOLD 
NORW Al 


FARMS, 
10W4 A 


~FOR SALE 


I am offering several outstanding young bulls fot 
sale sired by Triune Ormsby Mutual Papoose, 130 
Ib. bull, out of dams ranging in age from_52 to "5 
Ibs, milk per day, testing 4 per cent Prices rea 
sonable Addre Ss E d Rensink, Hospers, Iowa 


SHORTHORNS 


RPP PPP PPP LPP PPP OP PPE DEPP 


10 Good Shorthorn Bulls 


I am _ offering 10 good Shorthorn bulls for, sale 
from 9 to 15 months. Sired by Rook 

highe st selling bull in 1928 All 
Seotch and good ‘ Write or ome and see 
sc AR "E ar ham, Iowa 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 





Dual Purpose Shorthorns 


choose from; the 


and = showyard — records A few choice bulls 


Ac ered ited. herd 
J. RUSSELL CURRIER MASON CITY 


_.. ABERDEEN ANGUS _ 
Angus Cattle for Sale 


I am offering 20 choice cows, some with calves at 
t iwice “heifer and 15 good bull calves 
Sired by Eric Marsh arshall. The choic 
est breeding nd priced to s "Mention this paper 
AL WILKINSON LUCAS 10 WA 


Angus Cattle for Sale 
I am oitesing two outstanding yearling bulls for 
and one Eisa Erica. Real herd 
bull propositions, Also some mighty choice heifers 
Write me at once or come and see them. 
JOUN HH, FITCH ie, AKE CITY 
“Aberdeen Angus ¢ ‘attle 
I am offering some very choice young bulls sired 
erd sire Quality Marshall 3d and Bark 
ley Quality, junior champion a Ak- Sar-Ben show 
i heifers. Wr 


ATL ANTIC, 


_ HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS FOR SALE 


We are offs 18 choice bul from & to 12 
months, sired by. ‘Duke Stanway. Also a few choice 
heifers Address 
A. F. HAGER & SON 


BERKSHIRES 


eee ee eee 


Berkshire Boars 


re dy for service, 4 
for market hogs 


AMI 5 


‘DUROC JERSEYS — 


PARP AAALAL aoe 


Nelson’ S Duroc Bos irs 
lt ; 


Duroc Jersey f 


AVOCA, 
° 


September boars 
Ideal for crossin 


Twenty 


|} head to_ pick 


reasonable, | Cy t farn 6 miles t h of Alta 
or write I ) \ 
N. K NEL SON 


“FALL DUROC 


Fifteen excellent boars of fall 
senting leading blood lines. Best 
priced to sell. 

ARTIE PENCE, R. 4, 


Choice Duroc Boars 


Sire Royal Stilts by Stilts Prince From large 
motherly brood sows Good individuals Best of 
breeding. Priced right. 
E. T. GARTON 


ALTA 


BOARS 


farrow repre- 


SIG OU RNEY, IOW A 


MARATHON, IOWA 





IOWA | 





| Waukesha 
IOWA | 


IOWA | 


IOWA" 


IOWA | ; 
| year-old 
; C.0.D E. D 


IOWA | 


of quality, | 


Future Sales 


HEREFORDS 

May 11—Irving E. Spooner & Son and 
Estate of <A. Spooner, Mondamin, 
Iowa. Chas. Corkle, Mer., South 
Omaha, Neb. 

June 1—Iowa Hereford Breeders’ Assn., 
at Sioux City; F. W. Ketelsen, Mer., 
Everly, Iowa. 

HOLSTEINS 
7—Waukesha County 
Waukesha, Wis. 
SHORTHORNS 
—Hopley Stock Farm, 
and F. W. 
sale at 


May 
Breeders, 


Holstein 


May 
Iowa, 
Iowa; 
Moines. 

May 28—N. W. Iowa 
ers’ Sale, Spencer, 
Megr., A. H, Dept., 

June 11—Marshall County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Assn., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
E. A. Fricke, Mgr. 

Sept. 29—J. L. New 
Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 

Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, 

HAMPSHIRES 


Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, 
Iowa. 


Atlantic, 
Hubbell, Des Moines, 
Helfred Farms, Des 


Shorthorn Breed- 
Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Reece, Providence, 


Iowa. 


Henderson, 


DUROC JERSEYS 
26—C. H. Christensen, 
(sale at Harlan, Iowa). 

POLAND CHINAS 
7—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, 


Livestock News 


The highest selling female in the Iowa 
Royal Shorthorn Show and Sale was 
Maxwalton Rosewood 32d, a heifer calf 
consigned by Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, 
Iowa. She sold for $340, to W. E. Price, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


Sept. Walnut, 


lowa 


lowa. 





Overton Harris, Harris, Mo., died 
April 14. Mr. Harris was the senior 
member of O. Harris & Sons, well 
known Hereford breeders. He leaves a 
son, Wood Harris, a daughter, Mrs. 
Gird McCullough, and another daughter 
in New York. Hereford breeders and 
livestock breeders in general will deeply 
feel the loss of Overton Harris. 


LEGUME PASTURES. FOR PIGS 

tapid, economical gains may be made 
by pigs having access to good legume 
pasture, according to J. W. Wuichet, of 
Ohio State University. 

Alfalfa makes the best legume pasture 
because it will support more hogs per 
acre than any other forage crop, is rel- 
atively high in proteins and minerals, 
and will provide forage earlier in the 
spring and later in the fall than will 
any of the other legumes. However, if 
it is pastured so closely that the 
crowns are nipped off, it will not renew 
itself satisfactorily 

Red clover, Mr. Wuichet believes, fol- 
lows alfalfa as a valuable hog pasture, 
and probably, when the farm rotation 
is considered, it makes the best all- 
around forage available. If very much 
alsike is mixed with the red clover, the 
pigs should be watched to see that they 
do not blister or scabby, as 
that trouble sometimes occurs’ with 
small pigs on alsike. 

During the first year, sweet clover, 
especially if sown without a nurse crop, 
will supply a good source of hog forage, 
but during the second year it becomes 
too woody to be of very great value, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wuichet. Also, 
time may elapse before pigs become ac- 
customed to it However, if sweet clo- 
ver is available and some of the other 
legumes are not, it will pay to pasture 
the pigs on sweet clover. 


Waukesha Dairy Cow Sale 
Thursday, May 7, 1931 


Holsteins 


become 


some 





One hundred high grade and purebred 
and Guernseys—springers, fresh and bred heifers; 
T. B. and blood tested Selected from the better 
Wisconsin herds. Sale starts at noon, sale pavilion, 
Write for information, to 
Wr L mee st or ARTHUR BENNETT 

VAUKESHA, WIS 


JOBS WANTED 


on Livestock Farms 


Men with farm experience available at close of 
present term, about June 15 until Sept. 20. Address 


Animal Husbandry Dept 
Iowa State College Ames, 





lowa 





SHEEP 





|AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks, booklet or other information 
Oxford sheep write 
See. J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 
Gavin Mc Kerrow,. Pres., Pewaukee, Wis 
RECORDE D Shropshire rams and ewes for sale. 
100 one and two yea r-old rams; 100 one and two 
ewes Nothing better than these Big 
boned rams and ewes Send for photo- 
For sale in lots to suit purchaser Ship 
Seamans Salem (Henry County), 
No, 2 


regarding the 


ruaged big 
graphs, 


lowa, R. F. D 
HORSES AND JACKS 
Humberts’ Percherons 


We are now offering 30 good Percheron stallions, 
yearlings and upwards, among which are all of our 
prize ey Let us tell you about our colt plan 


eter 
> CORNING, IOWA 








Addre 
L. HU MBE RT & SON 





FARCEUR ‘BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 

breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
tu Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome, 


c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 











———___ 


SLEEPY- TIME. 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 














Reddy Fox Goes Fishing 


Billy Mink found Reddy Fox lying on 
the Big Rock in the Dear Little Poo| 
and looking down into the water. Reddy 
told Billy that he was trying to catx 
fish. ‘‘Pooh!” said Billy. ‘‘That’s ea 
You just count three, Reddy Fox, 

I'll show you how.” 


“One!”’ 
Three!” 

Splash! Billy Mink had dived head 
first into the Dear Little Pool. He 
tered water away up onto Reddy Fox, 
and he frightened old Grandfather Frog 
so that he fell backward off the il; 
pad where he was taking a morning 
nap, right into the water. In a minute 
Billy Mink climbed out on the other 
side of the Dear Little Pool, and, sure 
enough, he had caught one of the littl 
Trouts, 

“Give it to me!” cried Reddy Fox. 

Catch one yourself!"’ said Billy Mink 
“Old Grandpa Mink wants a fish for his 
dinner, so I’m going to take this home 
You're afraid, Reddy Fox! ’Fraid cat! 
’Fraid cat!” 

Billy Mink shook the water off of his 
little brown coat, picked up the little 
Trout and ran. off home. 

Reddy Fox lay down again on the Big 
Rock and peeped into the Dear Little 
Pool. Not a single Trout could he see. 
They were all hiding safely with Mr. 
and Mrs. Trout. Reddy Fox. watched 
and watched. The sun was warm, the 
Laughing Brook was singing a lullaby, 
and—what do you think? Why, Reddy 
Fox went fast asleep right on the edge 
of the great Big Rock. 

By and by Reddy Fox began to drear 
He dreamed that he had a nice little 
brown coat that was waterproof, just 
like the little brown coat that Billy 
Mink wore. Yes, and he dreamed that 
he had learned to swim and to catch 
fish just as Billy Mink did. He dream: 
that the Dear Little Pool was full 
little Trouts and that he was just going 
to catch one, when—splash! Reddy Fox 
had rolled right off of the Big Rock ji 
the Dear Little Pool. 

The water went into the eyes of Re 
dy Fox, and it went up his nose, and he 
swallowed so much that he felt as if 
never, never would want another dr 
of water. And his beautiful red « 
which old Mother Fox had told him 
be very, very careful of, becauss 
couldn't have another for a whole year, 
was, oh, so wet! And his pants we 
wet and his beautiful bushy tail, 
which he was so proud, was so full 
water that he couldn't hold it up, 
had to drag it up the bank after hin 
he crawled out of the Dear Little P 

“Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed Mr. Kingfis! 
sitting on a tree 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughd old Grandfather 
Frog, who had climbed back on his 
lily-pad. 

“He, he, he!” 


counted Reddy Fox. 


spat- 


laughed all of the littl 
Trouts and Mr. Trout and Mrs, T 
swimming around and around 

Dear Little Pool. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! He, he, he! 
laughed Billy Mink, who had come back 
tc the big Rock just in time to see Red- 
dy Fox tumble in. 

Reddy Fox didn’t say a word, he was 
so ashamed. He just crept up the Lone 
Little Path to his home, dragging his 
tail, all wet and muddy, behind him, and 
dripping water all the way. 

Johnny Chuck was still sitting by his 
door as his mother had told him t 
Reddy Fox tried to go past without be- 
ing seen, but Johnny Chuck's bright lit- 
tle eyes saw him. 

“Where are your fish, 
called Johnny Chuck. 

Reddy Fox never 
walked faster. 

“Why don't you turn somersaults, 2! 
jump over your shadow and chase B 
terflies and play with the little F 
Mice, Reddy Fox?’ called Johnn 
Chuck. 

But Reddy Fox just walked the faste' 
When he got almost home, he saw 
Mother Fox sitting in the doorway W! 
a great, big switch across her lap, [or 
Mother Fox had told Reddy Fox no 
go near the Laughing Brook. 

And this is all I am going to tell you 
about how Reddy Fox went fishing. ; 

(Next week's og 4 is, “Jimmy Skunk 
Looks for Beetles.” 


Reddy Fox?” 


said a word, but 


+} 


t té 





326 national monu 


Japan now has 
botanical. 


ments, of which 267 are 





Deaths from heart disease have almost 

doubled in the past ten years. 
LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St.. 
Omaha, Neb. 


. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Pub- 
lishing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 





The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday 
morning, the week previous, ten 


| 
i] 
} 





days in advance of date of issue. 
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By Fred Wittkowski, Jr. 













STANDING- AT 
THE STAIRWAY 
SO LET'S SEE 
WHAT WILL 
HAPPEN 
U 











VERY CLEAR 

It was visiting day. One of the in- 
mates imagined himself to be an 
artist, and was busily engaged in 
dabbling away at an empty canvas 
with a dry brush. A visitor, wishing 
to humor him, asked what the pic- 
ture represented. 

“That,” said the nut, “is a picture 
of the Israelites being pursued thru 
the Red sea.” 

“Where is the sea?” 

“Why, that’s rolled back to allow 
the Israelites to pass.” 

“Where are the Israelites?” 

“They've just gone by.” 

“Then, where are their pursuers?” 

“Oh, they’ll be along in a minute.” 


DAD WISHED IT, TOO 

A picture card from a world-tour- 
ing dad to his son in college: 

“This is the cliff from which the 
ancient Spartans used to throw their 
defective children. Wish you were 
here.—Dad.” 


BETTER LOOK OUT 


“What was the name of the last 
station where we stopped, mother?” 

“I don’t know. Don't bother me, 
I'm reading a story.” 

“Well, it’s too bad you don’t know 
the name, because little brother got 
off there.” 


GHOSTLY 

Liza: “Dey says dat. young niggah 
Exodus Johnsing done got a terrible 
position wiv de army.” 

Mandy: “Is dat so? What sort ob 
er position is it?” 

Liza: “Why, dey says he’s done 
attached to a flyin’ corpse” 


WILLING IN SPITE OF THAT 

“Sir, I would like to marry your 
daughter.” 

“Have you seen her mother?” 

“Yes, sir; but I want to marry her 
anyway.” 





THIS MUST BE THE 
KIDNAPERS’ DEN—— AND 
THEY ARE TALKING 
OF A MISS SLATER— 
IT WONDER IF SHE ISA 
PRISONER THE SAM 
AS I Ty 


tp G 
ao 








“It’s the 





SHE WAS RIGHT 

“Will you give me something for 
the suffering poor?” the woman 
asked the business man. 

He strove desperately for some 
excuse. 

“Er—are you quite sure they are 
suffering?” he asked. 

“Quite positive,” she replied. “I 
ought to know, for I go into their 
houses and talk to them for hours at 
a time.” 


A HEAVY ONE 

Aunt Hetty: “Sakes alive! I don’t 
believe no woman could ever been so 
fat.” 

Uncle Hiram: 
now, Hetty?” 

Aunt Hetty: “Why, this paper tells 
about an Englishwoman that lost. two 
thousand pounds.” 


“What y’ readin’ 


A TRACK MAN 
Friend: “Does your husband take 
hard physical exercise?” 
The Missus: “Well, last week he 
was out six nights running.” 





DEAF, O. K. 
“Your father must be hard of hear- 
ing.” 
“Is he! Why, last night he asked 
the blessing while sitting on the 
cat!” 
EXPERIENCE 
“It’s the little things in life that 
tell,” said the coed as she yanked 
her kid brother from under the sofa. 





Joshaway Crabapple says: 
‘dead ones’ 
stepped on—no one ever tries to use 
a ‘live wire’ for a door-mat.” 










1 BELIEVE t witee 







Wow | Wice HAVE 
TO LIGHT ANOTHER 
MATCH , 











who are 


BE PATIENT, MON 

Sandy: “Say, mon, when is Annie 
McTavish goin’ to let. you marry 
her?” 

Andy: “It’s very uncertain, mon. 
Some fool gave her a big box of let- 
ter paper with her name printed on 
it. She won't get married till it’s 
used up—an’ she writes very few 
letters on account. of the postage.” 


THINK OF HASH 
“Look here, waitress, there isn’t a 
particle of turtle in this turtle soup.” 
“Well, what of it? We have cabl- 
net. pudding, but you wouldn’t expect 
to find Andrew Mellon in it, would 
you?” 


FLATTERER 

Pretty Young Thing: “Are you 
sure these curtains won’t shrink? I 
want them for my bedroom win- 
dows.” 

Candid Clerk: “Lady, with your 
figure, you should worry whether 
they do or not.” 


SHE KNEW HIM 
They were at the table. 
“Won't you have something more 
to eat, Mr. Smith?” 
“Well, just a mouthful, please.” 
“James, fill Mr. Smith’s plate.” 


FOR PRACTICE 
“Here, young man, you shouldn’t 
hit that boy when he’s down.” 
“G’wan! What d’you think I got 
him down for?” 

















HooRAY | 
LOOK WHAT'S 
HERE A BOX 
OF 



































[TO 6e 
1 
SOME LINE 


A new minister in a Georgia 
church was delivering his first ser- 
mon. The janitor was a critical lis- 
tener from a back corner of the 
church. The minister's sermon was 
eloquent, and his prayers seemed to 
cover the whole category of human 
wants. After the services one of the 
deacons asked the old janitor what 
he thought of the new minister. 
“Don’t you think he offers up a good 
prayer, Joe?” 

“Ah mos’ suhtainly does, boss. 
Why, dat man axed de Lord fo’ 
things that de odder preacher didn’t 
even know He had.” 





QUITE SO 
Tenderfoot: “Did you read about 
the man who swallowed his tea- 
spoon?” 
Second: “No; what happened to 
him?” 
Tenderfoot: “He can’t stir.” 


WE AGREE 
Construction Foreman: “Boss, we 
need another ton o’ sand to finish 
this job.” 
Contractor: “All right. Boy, run 
down to the store and get a nickel’s 
worth of spinach.” 


KILLS ’EM OFF 
Prudence: “Do you think kissing 
is as dangerous as they say?” 
Bertie: “Well, it has put an end 
to a good many bachelors.” 


ALIBI 

Prof.: “This is the third time you 
have looked on Smith’s paper.” 

Holmes: “Yes, sir. I'm seeing that 
he gets my answers copied down cor 
rectly.” 

THE BRUTE 

“Do you talk in your sleep?” 

“No; my wife says I’m perfectly 
exasperating—I only smile!” 








SLIM AND SPUD 





Just Monkey Business 
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HUH' TOA 
CONTRAPTION 
THAT KIN DO 
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THERE WASNT 
ANYTHING INTHE 
SPECIFICATIONS 
THAT SAID THIS 





























WHENEVER IT 
FELT LiKE it 


THING LiKE 
TAKIN OFF 
MUST BEA 
CINCH! 














NOW THE 
DADBLAMED 













LIKE ITS GOING 














SHIP WOULD | ALL ‘YOU SAID THING 1S |] TOLane —— 

TAKE OFFON | THAT'N COULD DOING Se’ || WO COTTER eet 
Ps OUT OF THE 

A SPREE DO, A LITTLE LOO FY, WHAT IF VT WAY! 


SHOULO START 
DOIN’ THAT WHILE 
“YOU WERE 
FLYING IN 
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GEE‘ “ 
AS PRETTYA EE 
LANDING AS /@ 
YouD EVER 
WANTA Set! 












PRETTY ASAF | 
m 1D DONE iT 






















YESSIR WE CANT 
TAKE ANY CHANCE 
ON [T'S KNOWIN’ 
HOW TO PICK THE 
RIGHT LANDING 











HAVE NO HAUNTED 
SHIP AROUND MY 
PLACE* -‘YouLL 
HAFTA SHOO iT 
AWAY FROM 
HERE, 


































De Laval Dealers 


. 

in lowa 

MOMENT occ ccccnccece W. H. Heller 
 cicse>ecntase Darby & Wood 
Allerton .......... E. Pickerell 
PE Siéasecess Russell W. Peterson 
OS ry Munn Electric Co. 
AMBRMOSA 2.22.0 c00e T. A. Manuel 
Arlington ......... M. C. Mintzlaff 
ee Corner Hdwe. 
Atlantic . ..Hansen & Lowe 
Auburn . ....Henry Schlink 
Audubon ........ Carter Hdwe. Co. 


Battle Creek ........ E. L. Sowers 
Bedford ... ...B. Prugh & Sons 
Belle Plaine. Franklin & Strawhorn 


Belmond ..The Electric Store 
Bennett ..W. H. Kroeger 
BEND. nna os bv cersceges Crary Hdwe. 
Boxholm ...... "Frank Erritt Hdwe. 
MOWER ... 20 veccce Boyden Hdwe. 
Bridgewater ..... ...H. S. Love 
eee Vincent Hdwe. 
Burlington : “Albert G. Schoell 
emer ....-. Flaskerud & Korbel 
Carroll Carroll Creamery Co. 
Cascade ae Devaney & Sons 
Cedar Falls .. Drohman & Faris 
Central City ..A. D. Mills & Co. 
Chariton . .Tuttle Hdwe. Co. 
Charles City ..Huber Hdwe. 
Charter Oak... .Hoefer ~— 
Cherokee Richards pe © 
Cincinnati Geo. C Aes 
Clarion , Oscar E. McGahey 
Clear Lake .Knutson Hdwe. 
Clermont Sac ie ed : 
Clermont Brick & Sand Co. 
Eres Wood Auto Co. 
Coon Rapids . zo C. Jones 
Corning Hoy & Hinck 
Correctionville ......I. “i. Conklin 
Coulter Peter Norgaard 
Council Bluffs s, “7, — dwe. 
Cresco M. Smith 


Creston ‘Wee Conway 


FREE TRIAL 


Compare your present 


t 
separator with a New 
Ec 


De Laval on your o 


wn 
farm. See your De 
ry } , 
Laval Dealer at or 
Davenport Edw. Moeller 
Decorah Decorah Hdwe. 
CIENOR” »accccdecawiwasnes 


.Deep River Farmers Union 


Delmar ..H. M. Cassin Hdwe. Co. 
Deloit . .Wm. Huskey 
Des Moines .. _ Ewing Implt. Co. 
Dexter W. D. Knight 
Diagonal ......Fred Kokesh 
Dike cesescseceHl. Be Taylor 
EE + a 6's:5 naa soa d H. G. Scott 
Dubuque ..Peter Even & Son 
Dumont F. W. Noelting 
Durant : .A, J. Kleinjan 
Dyersville J. G. Koelker 
Eagle Grove ‘ .Ray Roper 
Early . ..Gard Hdwe. Co. 
Elkhart Corey Hdwe. Co. 
Elkport A. W. Hohman 
Ely . Frank J. Dolezal 
Emmetsburg Ryan & Severson 
Estherville K. & K. Hdwe. 
Everly Wehde & Schoelerman 
Exira ..Geo. N. Corl 
Exline ..D. H. Caster 
Fairfield Allen & Snyder 
Farmersburg Farmersburg Hdwe. 
Farnhamville .....P. A. Jurgensen 
Fayette Peter Graf Hdwe. 
Fontanelle . Fontanelle pone Mills 
Forest City Falb & Son 
Fort Atkinson .F. J. Koch 
Fort Dodge Pomeroy ry. Co. 
Fostoria Bensene Hdwe. Co. 
Galva . J. M. Lank 
Garden City Nels A. Nessa 
Garnavillo..Dr. T. A. Tischhauser 
Garner ..C. H. Schneider 
George Freerks & Baker 
Gilbertvilte 

Gilbertville Grain & Lbr. Co. 
Gillett Grove Walstrom Hdwe. 
Gladbrook H. Wentzien, Jr. 
Gowrie Albert Renquist 
Graettinger Charley Jensen 
Grandmound ....Jens homsen 
Greeley .. Schneider Hdwe. 
Greene . Pooley Lbr. Co. 
Greenfield ....John Erbes 
Grinnell ‘George Hdwe. Co. 
Guthrie Center cong Hanner 
Guttenberg J. J. Kasper 
Halbur The Drees Hdwe. 
Hamburg. Nishua b Sa Hatchery 
Hampton Davis Co. 
Harlan ithe "eGeaetee 
Hawarden Dirks Hdwe. 
Hayesville Wilkening Lbr. Co. 
Hazelton W. H. Hatch & Son 
Holland H. A. Dirks 
Holstein . Edw. J. Johnson 
Hubbard H. S. Boeke 
Huzley . Harested & Wee 
Independence F. H. Multhauf 
Indianola Hugh Hornaday 
Inwood Henrickson & Son 
Iowa City Lenoch & Cilek 
Iowa Falls Nelson & Son 
Irwin Peter Steenhusen 
Jefferson The Jefferson Cry. 
Kensett Nils Gyllick 


Keosauqua. Keosauqua. Coop. Ass’n. 


eystone.......Johnson owe Co. 
NR Win a0 5:5cg Ste E. Jacobs 
Knoxville. . Avery- Cieveland & Co. 
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turning and the longest life. They have ball 
bearings, protected against rust and corrosion, 
and many other features. They must be seen 
to be appreciated. 

In addition there are four other complete lines 
of De Laval Separators, ranging in price from $30 
up, providing a De Laval for every need and purse. 








— 








OMETIMES in discussing cream losses 
from inefficient separators with farmers we 
hear the statement: “Oh well, if I am 

losing cream in the skim-milk my hogs get it.” 

Butter-fat is very expensive hog feed—it is 
worth from $500 to $700 a ton. No one would 
knowingly pay that much for hog feed. And yet 
there is a great deal of butter-fat being fed to 
hogs. Millions of dollars’ worth of butter-fat is 
lost each year because of inefficient separation. 

Many separator users have been and are 
testing their separators to find out if they are 
losing butter-fat. You can do the same without 
a cent of cost. Just go to your nearest De Laval 
dealer and he will loan you a new De Laval to try 
side-by-side with your old separator, or with 
which you can reskim your skim-milk. 

If you are losing butter-fat, then trade your 
old separator in on a new De Laval, which you 
can buy on such easy terms it will pay for itself. 

The new De Laval “3,000,000” Golden Series 
are the world’s best cream separators. They 
combine the cleanest skimming with the easiest 


A DeLavat Mil 


Will Help You Produce at Less Cost 


A De Laval Milker will do more to help you OGNETIC—-The mrgen eae Ss Theseantie of 
outfits in use in all parts of the wor ulsations con- 
reduce your cost of producing milk than anything trolled by magnetic force insure absolute uniformity of 
you can get. It will enable you to do your milk- _ milking. Cows always milked the same way and produce 
ing in at least half the time, and also to do your  totheir greatest ability. Any one can operate it. Easy to 
milking better and produce more and cleaner Joana ig care for. Outfits for milking one to 500 or 
= than can be done in any other way. UTILITY—The best low-priced milker made. Ideal 
ere are now more than 2,000,000 cows for the small dairyman or for those to whom price is an 
milked with De Laval Milkers in all parts of the essential consideration. Outfits sold from Si4s up. 
world, and in every way De Lavals have demon- urnished with single or double units, which can be 

k 1 ilker. 

strated their superiority over any other method. “%¢¢ With any make of single pipe line milker 

There are three kinds of De Laval Milkers, 

providing a De Laval for every need and purse: 

















In addition there is the De Laval Magnetic Combine 
Milker, which milks, weighs and conveys—for large 


herds and special conditions. 
How It Works 


Electro - magnetic force 
creates and controls pulsa- 
tions in the De Laval Mag- 
netic Milker with  split- 
second accuracy. Generator 
A driven from the milker 
pump creates the current 
which is timed by a gear- 
driven device, which is as 
accurate and positive in ac- 
tion as the distributor on an 
automobile. Magnetic force 
is then carried by wire to 
electro magnets located on 
the operating top of each 
unit, , © and . Each 
unit’ milks at exactly the 
same speed, which insures 
uniform milking at all times. 

Surplus current from the 
generator can be used to 
light four electric lights, thus 
providing free barn light. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 























Separators and Milkers 


De Laval Dealers 


in lowa 


Lake City..... Lake City Feed Co, 





Lake Mills ....... Ludvig’s 

) Os aes A. ee Baws. 
PE Julius Reith Est. 
er ic MEEPS Henry M. Dyer 
RRS Ss: A. H. Peacock 
Lime } Spring -R. A. Vander BR ie 
DE ee - Logan Implt. Co. 
Tyanvilis treeeeeeee eG. FL Renaud 
MI cs ice soc DOR re T. E. Correy 
Madrid ......Skortman & Isaacson 
ee eee Landis Est 
pi AP ee A Coop. Cry. 
NEE vs eds ca Reiff & Son 
eee ar Musselman 
Maquoketa. Maquoketa Maytag Co, 
Marble Rock .. -Dahlens Hdwe. 
EN sven as ok cae . Davis 
McGregor....McGregor Hdwe 6 
BRCOMIVOS ..¢.5... fe - Lambert 
Milford .......... oods & Woods 
Missouri Valley... Brundige Hd 

onona onona 
Monticello , "echo n 





WPOUINGN 6. ec kess 


Mount Pleasant sae 
Frankhauser Dairy Co. 
ante Dethoff Hdwe. Co. 


osser 


Muscatine 


Nashua ...... ..Nafus Hdwe. Co. 
| | erie Oscar H. Skow 
New Hagnpten ve 


“Smith. Tire & Electri ic Co. 
New. Lenten as 
New London “Coop. 
Nora Springs ..... 
North English ... 
Northwood 


Oakland ...... A. C. Vieth & Sons 
Odebolt -Swanson Hdwe. 
Orange City ...E. J. Kraai 8 Son 
Osage .... Ber h ! 
Osceola . 
Oskaloosa 
Ossian 
Ottosen 
Ottumwa 
Oxford 


Ass'n. 
Tatum Hdwe. 


Palmer 
INR ois Sax 5 
Peosta astro s fer 

Peterson .......... : F. Faster 

Pleasanton Roy Hul “pa 
Plymouth .S. M. ah 5 
| J. S. Augspu 


Quimby ....... Burcham & Rollins 





at ee Quame Hédwe. 
re Farmers Elevator Cc 
-Soren M. Teig 

esa Wane Redfield Hdwe. 
Farmers Merc. Co. 
...Math. Koob 

Ringsted. H. C. Christiansen & Son 





Rippey ....Cloud States Hdwe. Co. 
Rock Falls ......R. V. Wilkinson 
a ee ee Cc. J. Crowell 
Rock BHapids. ....0<0 J. F. Nagle 
Rockwell ..... Reliable Imp!t Co. 
SN ec balk. ovie:t Robt. G. Hu 

Rose Hill ... .Frank Anderson 
a Xa Bar ringer 
Sac City .... Sac City Cry. Co. 
Saint Ansgar. Tessman&Simmering 


eee Leonard Hdwe. 
Scarville 
Schleswig 
Sergeant Bluff 
Seymour 
Shannon City .. 
Shellrock 


Sibley 





D. 
OS eee John M. Carl on 
BOOMCEE sc nc es Ben Bjornstad Co. 
Spirit Lake. Sons Lake Implt. Co. 





Stanton McCormick Joh nsoa 
State Center..... McMahon & Sons 
Storm Lake . .Jas. F. Davis 


Story City. .T. “T. Hoim Hdwe. Co. 
Sully .. Kruseman Hdwe. 
Sumner C. W. Pennington 


De Laval 
Ask your De 
Deale 
a De Laval Milke 


aoou t 





dc fe r you 

gebor wae Pre A. S. Bloede! & Co. 
EE oc a ce .Tenhoff Hdwe. 
Fomptetwn.. ‘Wm. Greteman Est. 
Seer James M. Dufty 
REE eee ery Triplett Hdwe. 
WUE 0 6.5 own bes Farmers Prod. Co. 
Walker .. G. H. Wa 
Wallingford O. J. An ee 
Walnut ..... Jacobsen Bre 
Wapello .... pox Hdwe. 
Washington Stewart 
Waterloo ..Waterloo Hdwe Co 
Waucoma .........W. M. Barbour 
Waukon Peterson oe Os. 
Webster City. Webster City Cr) 

ME Sexe aans .. Amana Soc c iety 
West Bend F. L. Fleming 
West Chester Hoover & Porter 
West Point 


West Point Lbr. & Hdwe. Co. 





Westside H. C. Martins & Son 
West Union ........-ceeceeess 
gee Se R. W. Humphrey Hdwe 
Williamsburg ........ J. R.. Marti 
Winterset ......:.- F. P. -— ‘ok 
Woodbine ........... G. N. ung 
Woodburn .......... Forster 4 Sor 
Worthington. Jaeger Sauser Hdwe- 
Dede sigs oeeveenae W. T. Strock 








